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THE LOCARNO SPIRIT MEETS 
HEAD-WINDS 

T IS evident that the “Locarno spirit” 

is not sailing an unruffled sea. Not- 
withstanding the provisions of the cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, the fact of 
the League itself, and the Locarno treaties, 
the prospect of Germany entering as an 
equal with the te.. other members of the 
Council of the League is arousing appre- 
hensions especially in France. The nearer 
Germany approaches her seat in the 
League, set for this month, the more ap- 
prehensive the French become. Mr. 
Briand conceives that it would be safer 
for France if Spain and Poland, Belgium 
and Brazil, all friendly to France, were 
made permanent members of the Coun- 
cil. He seems to think it advisable to con- 
front Germany with a block of sympa- 
thetic French support. Mr. Briand has 
received friendly support for this view 
from Sir Austen Chamberlain, who, 
anxious that the Briand government 
should survive the political tempests still 
raging in France, would aid Briand in 
every possible way. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s sympathy with the 
Briand proposal cannot be expected to 
meet with enthusiastic approval in Lon- 
don. If Mr. Chamberlain has made a se- 
cret agreement with Mr. Briand to support 
the project, English opinion would never- 
theless be opposed to the action of its sec- 
retary. It would be felt that this would 
be a transformation of the League, and 
that the attempt to overwhelm Germany 


by such a scheme would stir up new 
enmities between France and Germany 
and increase the hazard of Britain’s 
guarantees under the terms of the Locarno 
Treaty. 

The situation is even more complicated 
than this. Spain threatens to resign from 
the League unless she is given a permanent 
seat in the Council. Le Temps has pointed 
out that it would be a strange irony of 
fate if Belgium were to lose her place on 
the Council at the very moment Ger- 
many becomes a permanent member of 
that body. France may be counted upon 
to object to such a procedure. Of course, 
the English are not slow to perceive that 
if the French proposal is accepted, if such 
a Slav-Latin phalanx were set up to over- 
whelm Germany, it might under certain 
circumstances equally overwhelm Britain. 

Of course, these are simply further 
counts in the evidence that European 
efforts to fix and maintain peace are in 
the main based upon wrong principles, 
principles calculated to upset and to dis- 
turb that goodwill without which peace 
is a precarious makeshift. 

One major difficulty is the prevailing 
failure to respect the equality of States. 
The Treaty of Versailles begins with a 
sinister separation between “Principal Al- 
lied and Associated Powers” on the one 
hand and “Allied and Associated Powers” 
on the other, five of the former and twenty- 
two of the latter. Article 4 of the cove- 
nant provides that “the Council shall con- 
sist of representatives of the Principal 
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Allied and Associated Powers, together 
with representatives of four other mem- 
bers of the League. These four members 
of the League shall be selected from the 
Assembly from time to time in its dis- 
cretion.” Pending the action of the first 
assembly, these representatives of the 
smaller powers were Belgium, Brazil, 
Spain and Greece. It was perfectly clear 
at the peace conference in Paris, it is still 
a patent fact, that the Treaty of Versailles 
contemplates the control of the smaller na- 
tions by a few of the larger. That is a 
vicious principle, warranted to arouse and 
to perpetuate fears and enmities. 

The Council of the League of Nations, 
now composed of the representatives of 
ten powers, has depended for its existence 
upon its esprit de corps. There have been 
times when this has seemed about to fail. 
It is not easy for representatives of ten 
governments to agree upon a variety of 
international problems. If the number of 
representatives be increased, say, to fifteen, 
the difficulties in the way of agreements 
will increase proportionately. This would 
be particularly true if the new members 
are added because of threats, as in the 
case of Spain, who says that she will with- 
draw from the League if she is not given 
a permanent place in the Council. To 
admit Poland as a permanent member of 
the Council on the ground that she is 
liable to controversies with Germany would 
be a confession that things are pretty bad. 
The whole theory of a limited number of 
permanent large powers and an elected 
number of smaller powers is wrong in 
principle. The whole notion that a seat 
on the Council of the League is essential 
to a nation’s interest reveals with unmis- 
takable clarity the weakness of the whole 
plan of the League. An editorial in the 


London Times of February 8, a paper 
most friendly to the League, expresses the 
thought: “Above all, it is absolutely essen- 
tial to the welfare of the League that its 
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members should regard a seat on the Coun- 
cil not as a point of vantage for the fur- 
therance of individual aims, but as an op- 
portunity of service. Otherwise it is al- 
most inevitable that Geneva will lose its 
character as a center of mediation and will 
be a cockpit of rival interests.” 


THE NEW STATECRAFT IN 
GERMANY 
HERE is a new statecraft in Ger- 
many. There can be no doubt of that. 
And it seems to be in working order and 
not altogether unsucessfully. 

With the election of the former im- 
perial Von Hindenburg as President, the 
German Republic seems to have taken on 
a new lease of life. Large sections of the 
German temper seem to have changed. It 
was this change of spirit that made Lo- 
carno possible. It is undoubtedly the 
main cause of Germany’s stabilized ex- 
change, her increasing ability to meet from 
her own resources the terms of the Dawes 
plan and to improve her economic position. 
There is no doubt a strong desire among 
the German people for respect and friend- 
ship from other nations. 

One evidence of this new spirit is the 
German attempt to satisfy the Danish 
minorities in German Schleswig-Holstein, 
particularly with reference to school mat- 
ters. The German authorities have agreed, 
for example, to permit the establishment 
of a Danish public school where twenty- 
four parents ask for it, and of a Danish 
private school where ten parents make the 
request. Where such private schools are 
established, they will receive State sub- 
sidies on a parity with German private 
schools. Whether these Danish schools be 
public or private, all the courses may be 
given in the Danish language, with the 
understanding that the German language 
is also taught. Danish culture courses will 
be allowed. ‘Teachers credited in Den- 
mark may teach in these schools without 
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further examination. The teachers in the 
public schools shall be appointed in con- 
junction with a parents’ council. Here, 
surely, is a “minorities problem” handled 
in a new manner, seemingly a wise and 
statesmanlike manner. 

But perhaps the most striking evidence 
of the new character of German statesman- 
ship is the German reply to the unusual 
verbal attack in the Chamber of Deputies 
in Rome, February 6, by Premier Benito 
Mussolini—a speech little short of a 
declaration of war. The Italian dictator 
in his speech charged Germany to remem- 
ber “that Italy is ready, if necessary, to 
carry her banners beyond her present fron- 
tiers, but back, never!” He announced 
his intention of inaugurating a policy of 
“two eyes for an eye and a whole set of 
teeth for the loss of only one tooth.” He 
called the Germans “liars.” He reminded 
Germany of the fact that Italy has 52,- 
000,000 ready to defend Fascist Italy. He 
said: “Fascist Italy can take her flag even 
further, but lower it, never.” Language 
such as this is very near to a cassus belli. 

And yet three days later the German 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Stresemann, and 
Paul Loebe, President of the Reichstag, 
made replies to Premier Mussolini, ap- 
proved by all the German parties save the 
Communists, replies which reflected noth- 
ing but fairness and dignity. Mr. Loebe 
called attention to the fact that the Ger- 
man people desire nothing other than to 
promote their own restoration in peaceful 
co-operation with other peoples. Dr. 
Stresmann declared that, while Germany 
had no political concern whatever with the 
Brenner boundary fixed between Italy and 
Austria at Saint Germain, she was justi- 
fied in appealing to the League against the 
oppression of an ethnic minority within 
the Italian State and against a public 
speech by the head of that State contain- 
ing “a threat of war against Austria or 
against Austria and Germany.” He went 
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on to say: “The German peoples want to 
live in peace with the Italian peoples, as 
with other peoples, but this presupposes 
national self-respect.” While the Ger- 
mans characterize the Italian dictator’s at- 
titude as a “pathological policy,” it is clear 
that none of the political parties of Ger- 
many wants a rupture of relations with 
Italy. It was admitted generally in Ber- 
lin that Bavaria’s premier had spoken 
rashly about South Tyrol, and that some 
of the German press had violated the rules 
of propriety. There was a disposition to 
attribute Mussolini’s outbreak to his ill 
health. The German Government gave no 
swash-buckling gestures, whatsoever. 

The interesting fact about the German 
attitude toward Mr. Mussolini’s speech is 
that it was considered “satisfactory on the 
whole” in Rome. True, this attitude of 
Germany was possible because Mussolini 
in his speech made no demand of any sort. 
He imposed no humiliating conditions on 
Germany. The door, therefore, was left 
open for an amicable settlement of the dis- 
pute. Germany improved the opportunity 
to further such a settlement. 

It is not reasonable to suspect that this 
change of front on the part of the German 
statesmen is due to fear. Germany has no 
army able to stand up against the Fascist 
forces; but Germany has 65,000,000 peo- 
ple, technically highly skilled, indomitably 
industrious, and resourceful. There is a 
potential power in Germany which the 
armed powers of Europe cannot afford to 
ignore. Germany knows this. German 
policy is not based upon fear. The new 
Jerman purpose springs from that por- 
tion of the German people who are looking 
for a new status among the nations of the 
world, not because of Germany’s strong 
right arm, but because of poise and intelli- 
gence. 

Where poise and intelligence are in con- 
flict with nerves and emotion, the proba- 
bilities are favorable to poise and intelli- 
gence. 
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ANOTHER STEP IN ADVANCE 


MID the complex of panaceas for 
world reform, there appears now and 
then a hopeful, helpful thing. Readers 
of the ApvocaTE oF PEACE have already 
had their attention called to the thirty 
projects prepared by the American In- 
stitute of International Law, submitted 
to the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, March 2, 1925, looking 
toward the codification of public interna- 
tional law. February 3, the American In- 
stitute submitted to the Governing Board 
the draft of a code of private interna- 
tional law, which, like the projects for the 
codification of public international law, 
will be submitted to the consideration of 
the International Commission of Jurists, 
which is to meet at Rio de Janeiro in 
1927. Here is a hopeful business. 

We recall the background. The Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists was set 
up at the Third Pan American Confer- 
ence, at Rio de Janeiro, in 1908. The 
commission was finally organized in 1912, 
at which time a session was held. Be- 
cause of the war, no further meetings of 
the commission took place. At Santiago, 
Chile, the Fifth Pan American Confer- 
ence, however, took steps toward the re- 
organization of the commission. Two 
representatives from each of the American 
republics compose the commission. The 
results of its deliberations will be sub- 
mitted to the Sixth Pan American Con- 
ference, scheduled to meet at Havana, 
Cuba, in January, 1928. It is this com- 
mission, acting under the instructions 
from their respective governments, that 
will have the advantage of the draft con- 
ventions covering now both the fields of 
public and private international law. 

The draft code for the codification of 
private international law consists of 435 
articles. It represents the work of Judge 
Antonio Bustamante of Cuba, one of the 
judges of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
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national Justice at The Hague. Sub- 
jects dealt with in the draft code are na- 
tionality and naturalization, marriage and 
divorce, guardianship, community prop- 
erty, wills, inheritance, leases, corpora- 
tions, bailments, prescription, carriers, in- 
surance, bills of exchange, airships, crim- 
inal law, extradition, evidence, insolvency, 
foreign judgments. Preceding the code 
is an illuminating introduction by Mr. 
Justice Bustamante. 

The Secretary of State, Honorable 
Frank B. Kellogg, chairman of the Gov- 
erning Board of the Pan American Union, 
acknowledged the draft code of private 
international law, speaking as follows: 


“The members of the Governing Board 
will recall that when in response to a re- 
quest of the board the American Institute 
of International Law submitted the draft 
conventions on public international law, 
the board, in expressing appreciation for 
this service, passed a further resolution re- 
questing the institute to present a draft of 
codification of private international law 
for the consideration of the International 
Commission of Jurists. 

“Pursuant to the request of the Govern- 
ing Board, the American Institute of In- 
ternational Law appointed a special com- 
mittee on private international law, which 
met at Havana and the result of whose 
labors are now submitted to the Governing 
Board for transmission to the Interna- 
tional Commission of Jurists. 

“It is a happy circumstance that when 
the International Commission of Jurists 
meets at Rio de Janeiro the members will 
find prepared for them the valuable drafts 
prepared by the American Institute of In- 
ternational Law. In spite of any differ- 
ences of opinion that may develop relative 
to details, the preparation of these drafts 
of conventions marks an important step 
forward in  inter-American relations. 
Community of standards in public and 
private international law represents an im- 
portant factor in the development of closer 
international relations. The Governing 
Board, therefore, owes a very real debt of 
gratitude to the American Institute of 
International Law for the important serv- 
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ice which they have rendered and I am 
certain that | am formulating what is in 
your mind when I give expression to this 
sense of obligation.” 


This work in the interest of private in- 
ternational law for the Western Hemi- 
sphere was submitted to the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union by the 
president of the American Institute of 
International Law, Dr. James Brown 
Scott. The letter of transmittal follows: 


“On behalf of the American Institute of 
International Law, I have the honor to 
transmit a project embodying the prin- 
ciples and rules of private international 
law which has been prepared in conse- 
quence of a resolution of the Governing 
Board of the Pan-American Union of 
March 2, 1925. The project is in the 
form of a code of private international 
law, inasmuch as the resolution adopted 
on April 26, 1923, by the Fifth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, held 
in Santiago, contemplated the preparation 
of an American code of private interna- 
tional law by the Commission of Jurists 
to meet in Rio de Janeiro for that purpose. 

“The project was prepared in first in- 
stance by Dr. Antonio Sanchez de Busta- 
mante y Sirven, professor of public and 
private international law in the Univer- 
sity of Havana and judge of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice at 
The Hague. It was slightly modified at 
Havana during the month of December by 
three of the four members of a committee 
of the American Institute specially ap- 
pointed for this purpose, whose names are 
attached to the report, which they signed 
on December 23, 1925. The members of 
this committee were, in addition to Mr. 
Bustamante, José Matos, professor of pub- 
lic and private international law at the 
University of Guatemala, member of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague; Rodrigo Octavio, president of the 
Mixed Claims Commissions created under 
treaties between Mexico and the United 
States, France, and Germany; and 
Eduardo Sarmiento Laspiur, the eminent 
jurisconsult of the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs of Argentina and professor of in- 
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ternational law at the University of Buenos 
Aires. The report is of the three members, 
inasmuch as Mr. Sarmiento Laspiur was 
unable to leave his professional engage- 
ments and meet with the other members 
of the committee at Havana. The under- 
signed attended the meetings of the com- 
mittee in his character of president of the 
American Institute. 

“Attention is especially called to the in- 
troduction to the project, likewise pre- 
pared by Mr. Bustamante, which briefly 
states the steps hitherto taken toward the 
codification of private international law 
and states the reasons for the method 
adopted in the project; and attention is 
also called to the proposed form of a con- 
vention by which it would be possible for 
the American republics to exclude from 
their acceptance articles of the code which 
they might not feel disposed to accept. 

“The project is prepared in the four 
official languages of the Americas—En- 
glish, French, Portuguese, and Spanish— 
and in the copies prepared for transmis- 
sion to the Commission of Jurists there 
will be appended an elaborate list of au- 
thorities in support of the various articles 
of the code.” 


Once again the workers for a construc- 
tive and hopeful peace between nations 
may take courage and press forward, for 
the men who sense the importance of jus- 
tice and of the due process of law are not 
all lost in the fog of phrase-ridden 
mysticism. 


AS TO FASCISM 


HOUGHTFUL people are wondering 
about the future of Fascism, for Fas- 
cism strikes at the very heart of parlia- 
mentary government and of constitutional 
procedure. It is a challenge to democracy. 
Fascism is not limited to Italy. It as- 
sumes forms other than the dictatorship 
of one man. It has appeared in a surpris- 
ing number of countries, and that with- 
out any apparent relation to similar move- 
ments elsewhere. Fascism, like Boston, is 
“a state of mind.” It is not easy to put 
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a finger upon the cause of this state of 
mind. We only know how it works, mur- 
dering Matteotti, evicting the Albertinis 
from the bureaux of the Corriére della 
Sera, expelling Professor Salvemini from 
the chair which he had honored for many 
years in the University of Florence. 
Fascism condemns and destroys ordered 
liberty, majority rule, and the reign of 
law. 

There are labor leaders, the Interna- 
tional Federation of Labor Unions in Am- 
sterdam, for example, who believe Fas- 
cism to be, first and foremost, a move- 
ment against the workers of the world. 
They point out that Fascism in Greece 
introduced a military dictatorship ; where- 
upon it abolished at once the Ministry of 
Labor and Economics. Certain it is that 
Fascism in Italy is supported by leading 
capitalists. Under the banners of “wel- 
fare” and “ordered conditions,” it goes 
forth quite in the spirit of the Middle 
Ages. 

The Pan American Federation of La- 
bor finds that five Latin American repub- 
lies “deny every right to workers.” It 
names the countries. They are Nicaragua, 
Guatemala, Venezuela, Ecuador, and Bo- 
livia. Cuba, it says, is in a similar situa- 
tion. 

Bolshevism is itself a form of Fascism, 
for Bolshevism is a dictatorship outside 
any form of parliamentary government. 
There is an ironic humor in Mr. Trotsky’s 
charge that the United States is an im- 
perialistic enterprise, pulling strings in the 
League of Nations, forcing through poli- 
cies it may desire. He characterizes 
Britain’s premier as America’s tax col- 
lector, and charges the United States as 
participating in the destruction of Europe, 
while Europe pays her interest for being 
destroyed. This is rather grimly humor- 
ous, for people of the United States have 
been led to believe that it is the Fascist- 
Bolsheviki who are trying to destroy Eu- 
rope, not to mention the rest of the world 
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It would appear that Mr. Trotsky, like Mr. 
Mussolini, must be trying to set up a 
bogey-man with the view of arousing and 
increasing his followers at home. Fas- 
cism, whatever its kind, cannot live with- 
out a crisis, a menace, real of imagined. 

The remedy for Fascism is wisdom. 
And enough of this wisdom is at hand. 
Walter Bagehot, born February 3, 1826, 
was no democrat; but if our modern Fas- 
cists would turn to his pages they would 
learn something of government to their 
advantage. Here was a man opposed to 
those “irritable intellects” which place an 
undue value upon “new theories of so- 
ciety and morality,” who saw that facts 
are many and that progress is compli- 
cated; who felt that “burning ideas, such 
as young men have, are mostly false and 
always incomplete.” Here was a man who 
could look at reality without becoming a 
cynic; examine ideals without becoming a 
mystic; attack an opponent without in- 
tolerance. Bagehot realized that intelli- 
gence is the salt of life; that haste, ex- 
citement, and ignorance are the real 
perils ; that public discussion is the great 
hope; that “animated moderation” is the 
best habit of a public man. One cannot 
read the pages of Bagehot’s “English Con- 
stitution,” of his “Physics and Politics,” 
and remain a Fascist. 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH 
THE TYROL? 


HERE are a number of reasons for 

the German and Italian differences 
over the situation in the Tyrol—geo- 
graphic, linguistic, political. Before the 
war the Tyrol was that westernmost sec- 
tion of Austria, extending to Switzerland 
on the west, to Germany on the north, and 
considerably below the city of Trent on 
the south. The German-speaking area ex- 
tended two-thirds of the way south from 
Germany across this Austrian Tyrol. The 
advance of the German-speaking people to 
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the south followed the valleys of the 
Etsch—called Adige throughout its Italian 
course—and the Eisak rivers. It was along 
these channels, with their mountain waters 
flowing to the Adriatic, that the transit of 
goods and the language of the traders 
from Germany reached to the Adriatic. 
There was a well-defined trade route 
throughout the Middle Ages running from 
Augsburg and the north to Venice. A 
large traffic followed this route through 
many centuries. The divide between the 
German and the Italian languages reached 
from Stelvio, near the Swiss boundary on 
the west, in a circuitous direction, through 
Proves; thence, in a northeasterly direc- 
tion, to Landro, where German, Italian, 
and Slavic stocks meet. The Italian sec- 
tion of the Tyrol constituted the Trentino. 
Charlemagne divided the region between 
the Kingdoms of Bavaria and Italy in the 
eighth century; but his successors con- 
sidered it important to maintain German 
control over these natural routes to the 
south ; consequently they granted temporal 
rights in the southeastern Alps to German 
bishops. Indeed, the Bishopric of Trentino 
came under Teutonic sway. This ac- 
counted for the political union with the 
Austrian Empire. The annexation of 
Trentino to the Province of Tyrol took 
place in 1815. 

For nearly a thousand years the Tyrol 
has been the cockpit of German-Italian 
contests. Competition between German 
and Italian traders has always been keen. 
During the Reformation the Germans 
sided with the reformers, while the Ital- 
ians remained faithful to the Vatican. 
The geography of the situation has thus 
had a direct influence upon the relation 
between the Teuton and the Roman. 

Under the terms of the Treaty of Saint 
Germain, 1919, a large section of the 
Tyrol, roughly two-thirds of the territory, 
was taken from Austria and added to 
Italy. 
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Since Germany and Italy are still sepa- 
rated by what is left of the Austrian Tyrol, 
one naturally wonders why these troubles 
between Germany and Italy. One of the 
reasons is due to differences in ethnic 
stocks and in language. Germany claims 
that there are 250,000 Germans left in the 
new Italian Tyrol; Italy says there are 
150,000. Germany claims—at least, many 
Germans claim—that the German-speak- 
ing people in South Tyrol are being ter- 
rorized; that they are being forced to 
abandon their national customs. The 
Bavarian premier has minced no words in 
condemning Fascist Italy, charging that 
Italy is practicing cruelty in her attempts 
to de-Germanize this German-speaking 
population. It is a case of blood-ties. 

Italy is not overimpressed by these Ger- 
man charges, remembering, as she does, 
Germany’sattemptsto Germanize the Poles 


and minorities in other parts. Italy 
is out to assimilate these Germans. She 
does not dissemble in the matter. Ger- 


many knows that the German Tyrolese 
do not like it; that they resent it. Indeed, 
under the principle of the right to self- 
determination, there has been a movement 
in the Tyrol to establish a separate Tyrol- 
ese republic. Italy feels that German 
charges or Tyrolese rebellions are equally 
obnoxious. Furthermore, confronted with 
the prospect of Germany entering the 
League of Nations, Italy believes still 
more that she must leave no stone un- 
turned to protect now her new territorial 
acquisitions. Premier Mussolini seems to 
enjoy flouting the League of Nations. 
But probably the main reason for the 
recent display of fireworks over the Tyrol 
is the situation within Italy itself. Italy 
is under a dictatorship. There is no longer 
any party government in Italy. The press 
is wholly in the control of the Fascists, 
supporters of the dictator. Dictators ex- 
ist and survive upon crises. The spirit of 
democracy leads people to claim their 
rights in times of peace. Therefore, no 
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crisis, no dictator. The Italian dictator, 
outliving the socialistic crisis which first 
gave him his opportunity, found it neces- 
sary to produce other crises. That un- 
doubtedly was the cause of the Corfu inci- 
dent, when the dictator revived and ex- 
tended his power on a wave of patriotic 
hatred of Greece. There have been simi- 
larly concocted outbreaks against Jugo- 
slavia and against France. It is difficult 
to read the Italian dictator’s recent ad- 
dresses in the Chamber of Deputies with- 
out feeling that he is aiming to rearouse 
patriotic support among his followers. In 
any event, every time he precipitates one 
of these dramatic crises, that is what he 
accomplishes. 


EDUCATION FOR PEACE 


T IS easy to say that “any reform must 

depend upon the education of the 
young.” The statement seems like an 
axiom. It is the final word over the after- 
dinner coffee in many a discussion of the 
problems of war and peace. Further re- 
flection, however, must convince one that 
the mere statement does not get us very 
far. 

Thoughtful men and women are trying 
to find out what it means. Without ex- 
amining too carefully the actual influ- 
ence of schools upon the views in a State, 
it seems to be generally granted that they 
do have a bearing upon the work for 
peace. 

Textbooks are often insipid and per- 
haps harmful. Dr. Miieller, director of 
higher education in Potsdam, Germany, 
deplores the fact that educational con- 
siderations do not receive nearly so much 
attention as matters concerning home and 
foreign politics. In a recent number of 


the Berliner Tageblatt, Dr. Miieller points 
out that if the work done at Locarno is to 
have any permanent value, great demands 
will have to be made on education, especi- 
ally in all the countries concerned. Any 
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lasting peace in Europe must depend upon 
instilling the new spirit into the minds of 
the rising generation. He said: 


“To achieve the final and universal 
change of spirit for which Locarno has 
paved the way, the education of the com- 
ing generation must aim more and more at 
inculcating a right appreciation of other 
peoples, other nations. We must get away 
from the jingoistic spirit with which our 
education is at present for the most part 
imbued. We must begin to take 
these things seriously. It won’t do any 
more simply to put the blame on other peo- 
ples’ shoulders, to think that only our own 
nation is perfect. The child deserves our 
greatest veneration, and we must recognize 
this by insisting upon the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. If we 
are to be honest, we must renounce our 
belief in our own nation as the elect of 
God; that it is the special recipient of 
God’s grace. We must prepare 
the child for an entirely new life. ‘This 
does not mean at all that the sentiments 
for one’s own country and people are to be 
suppressed, but simply that the child shall 
be made to understand that the greatness 
of its native country no longer depends on 
military strength and victory in war, but 
on the spirit of righteousness which rules 
the country—a spirit of righteousness big 
enough to include a true respect for the 
rights of other nations.” 


And now Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, 
Commissioner of Education of the State 
of Maine and president of the World Fed- 
eration of Educatignal Associations, is an- 
nouncing a world-wide campaign to elimi- 
nate international animosities through 
education, beginning with the kindergar- 
ten and carrying it through postgraduate 
courses in universities. He says that the 
campaign is to be supported by an en- 
dowment fund of $10,000,000, to be con- 
tributed by wealthy residents of the United 
States and other countries. He says that 
pledges totaling $100,000 a year have been 
given to support the incidental work of the 
association, which is being incorporated 
under the Board of Regents of the State 
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of New York. The plan is to present in 
a favorable light the history, life, and 
aspirations of the peoples of other lands to 
the peoples of each country, and to avoid 
exaggerations which develop animosities. 
The plan includes also the development of 
international contests between students of 
various countries in debating, athletic, and 
other fields. An international federation 
of universities is a part of the plan, carry- 
ing with it further interchange of students 
between countries, allowing credits for the 
work done in each of the specified univer- 
sities. “We must establish a new code of 
international morality,” says Dr. Thomas. 

The emphasis upon the importance of 
education educates the educators. This 
much is certain. 


AN INSTANCE OF OUR INEXCUS- 
ABLE ISOLATION 
F THE principal countries of the 
world only the United States, China, 
and Russia remain outside the Interna- 
tional Copyright Union. This is a sur- 
prising fact, difficult to account for. 

The convention creating an Interna- 
tional Union for the Protection of Liter- 
ary and Artistic Works was signed at Ber- 
lin, November 13, 1908. An additional 
protocol to this convention was signed at 
Berlin, March 20, 1914, by the representa- 
tives of eighteen countries. The object of 
the original convention was to protect the 
rights of authors in their literary and 
artistic works. The protocol of 1914 re- 
lates to the works of authors, citizens of 
countries not members of the Union, 
but dwelling within the jurisdiction of a 
member of the Union. There are 27 
countries members today of the Union. 

The convention on which the Union 
rests provides that: 

“Authors within the jurisdiction of one 
of the countries of the Union enjoy for 
their works, whether unpublished or pub- 
lished for the first time in one of the 
countries of the Union, such rights, in 
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the countries other than the country of 
the origin of the works, as the respective 
laws now accord or shall hereafter accord 
to natives, as well as the rights specially 
accorded by the present convention. 

— “Consequently, apart from the 
stipulations of the present convention, the 
extent of the protection, as well as the 
means of redress guaranteed to the author 
to safeguard his rights, are regulated ex- 
clusively according to the legislation of 
the country where the protection is 
claimed.” 


The United States should be a mem- 
ber of this Union. From time to time 
bills have been introduced calculated to 
enable us to join it without violence to 
our present copyright law. There is such 
a bill (H. R. 5841) in the House of 
Representatives now, introduced Decem- 
ber 17, 1925, by Representative Perkins. 
The object of this bill is to amend and to 
consolidate the acts respecting copyrights 
and to permit the United States to enter 
the International Copyright Union. 

We should enter the Union as an act of 
fairness toward countries already mem- 
bers. If one of our authors publishes a 
work, say, in England, he receives pro- 
tection for his work under the Union. 
Our country should grant reciprocal pro- 
tection to English authors. As a noted 
author says: “It is not compatible with 
the dignity of a State to allow the inter- 
national protection of its authors to de- 
pend on the unrequited generosity of 
foreign States.” The works of foreign 
authors, much needed in this country, 
would be much more generally distributed 
if such authors had copyright protection 
here. Our public would be immeasurably 
benefited by this increased diffusion of the 
best intellectual and artistic productions 
abroad. At present, probably less than 5 
per cent of these works are protected by 
copyright in the United States. 

Our own authors should be be permitted 
to take their proper place with the other 
intellectual] producers of the world. They 
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know this and advocate it. The Authors’ 
League of America requested our Regis- 
ter of Copyrights, Dr. Thorvald Solberg, 
to draft a copyright bill “that will be pri- 
marily for the protection of authors; that 
authors can whole-heartedly support.” 
The bill now before the House, also be- 
fore the Senate in the form of Senate Bill 
4355, is such a bill. It is drafted with the 
view to redeem the defects in our exist- 
ing copyright legislation, which defects 
have been demonstrated from time to 
time since the adoption of our Copyright 
Act of March 4, 1909. But it is more than 
that. It is a well-devised proposal for 
needed fundamental changes. It provides 
for changes in our copyright legislation 
upon fundamental principles, with the 
view of eliminating the archaic provisions 
of our existing statutes. It is an author’s 
bill. It provides that copyright shall be 
secured for all the rights of an author 
from the time of the making of his work, 
and that the copyright shall vest in the 
author of the work immediately, without 
formalities of any kind. It provides that 
the copyright shall secure to the author 
“the exclusive right to produce, to per- 
form, or distribute his work by any means 
whatever.” It provides that the author 
may communicate a copyrighted work to 
the public by radio, telephone, telegraph 
or pictures. Under its terms authors may 
make partial or qualified assignment of 
their copyright; they may dispose of their 
right to publishers, serially or as a book; 
they may dispose of the right to translate, 
to dramatize, or to make a motion picture 
of the work. 

The bill is superior in every respect to 
the existing law. It protects literary and 
artistic productions throughout the life- 
time of the author and an additional fifty 
years. If adopted, it would work no hard- 
ship on anyone genuinely engaged in 
creative work. It would enable us to take 
our legitimate place in the International 
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Copyright Union. Unquestionably the 


law deserves to pass. 


JAPANESE brotherhood scholarship 

will be of interest to American uni- 
versity students. Last year the Japanese 
students of New York conceived the idea 
of staging several Japanese dramas at In- 
ternational House, New York, and giving 
the proceeds to further a scholarship for 
an American student to Japan. As a re- 
sult of their untiring efforts, $1,500 are 
now available. Applications will be re- 
ceived from native-born Americans, men 
and women, between 25 and 35 years of 
age. The award will be made to the can- 
didate who is judged by the committee 
to be the best investment. Inquiries 
should be addressed before April 1 to the 
Japanese Brotherhood Scholarship Com- 
mittee, International House, 500 River- 
side Drive, New York. The award will be 
made not later than May 1. This gracious 
idea of these Japanese students, coming 
so closely after America’s exclusion act, 
breathes an atmosphere not only of op- 
timism, but of a renewed hope. The world 
needs a little more of this kind of retalia- 
tion in the realm of the human spirit. 


HE passing of Cardinal Mercier re- 

minds us of the faith, the hope, the 
grandeur, that marked his beautiful char- 
acter. “Fortissimi Belge” lived again 
in this holy man, personifying in him- 
self the highest and the best at the 
heart of our human kind. Here was a 
lofty life indeed—modest, scholarly, re- 
ligious, catholic in the broadest sense of 
the word, gifted as no other person amid 
the ravages of the great war. He intro- 
duced us all to our best selves. 


UR government, under date of Febru- 
ary, forwarded to the League of Na- 
tions, for publication in its Treaty Series, 
a convention and two agreements entered 
into between the United States and other 
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nations. This followed the offer trans- 
mitted last December by the American 
Consul at Geneva and accepted by the 
Secretary General of the League. It was 
a sensible thing to do. Under the terms 
of our arrangement with Sir Eric Drum- 
mond, the act was a simple courtesy, to 
assist the League in its efforts to compile 
international agreements. While our act 
does not imply that these documents shall 
be registered with the League of Nations, 
there is no doubt, however, that they will 
be registered. 


T DOES not seem reasonable to expect 

that the opposition to the Locarno 
treaties can result in their defeat; yet 
there is opposition to their ratification, 
especially among the parties of the Right 
in Berlin and Paris. André Tardieu, 
elected to the French Chamber February 
14, fears that the Locarno treaties may 
embarrass France in case she should wish 
to oppose, say, the union of Austria with 
Germany. France is still afraid of Mittel 
Europa. The attempt to line up Spain, 
Belgium, Holland, and Brazil as perma- 
nent members of the Council of the League 
does not reveal an overenthusiastic belief 
in the efficacy of the Locarno treaties. 
Indeed, it reveals a surprising lack of 
faith in Article 8 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, which expressly forbids the union 
of Austria and Germany without the con- 
sent of the Council of the League. This is 
all an illustration of the impotence of 
agreements unless they are backed by a 
common will to observe them; yet our own 
view is that the Locarno agreements should 
and will be ratified. 


HERE should be an agreement among 
the powers to keep guns off merchant- 
men. This is a practical suggestion by Dr. 
Charles Cheney Hyde, one-time solicitor 
of the Department of State and now pro- 
fessor of international law at Columbia 


University. Dr. Hyde believes that the 
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influence of such an arrangement would 
be beyond estimate. In a recent address 
under the auspices of the Bar Association 
of the City of New York, Dr. Hyde elabo- 
rates this thought, saying, according to 
the press: “If it is deemed feasible to 
abandon the submarines as a commerce 
destroyer, it ought to be feasible also to 
forego the right to arm merchantmen 
against it. If this can be done through 
appropriate agreements, there are solid 
reasons to demand reconsideration of the 
question whether the further construction 
of submarine tonnage may not be limited 
or checked.” 


R. HYDE went on to give five points 

indicating the practices concerning 
which agreements between the powers 
would be appropriate; also the character 
of certain understandings calculated to 
simplify the problem of those who seek 
to bring about further limitation of naval 
armaments. According to press reports, 
these points were: 


“First. Agreements as to the limits of 
contraband and the nature and scope of 
blockade would be not only valuable in 
themselves, but also a means of determin- 
ing the feasibility of an arrangement look- 
ing to the immunity of enemy private 
property other than contraband from cap- 
ture at sea. 

“Second. Despite obstacles that may 
prevent agreement as to contraband or 
blockade, the feasibility of an arrange- 
ment contemplating neutral governmental 
certifications concerning the nature, desti- 
nation, and use of cargoes on neutral 
ships, by way of substitute for belligerent 
captures and searches in port, should be 
seriously considered. 

“Third. Inasmuch as the transforma- 
tion of merchant ships at sea into auxiliary 
cruisers encourages the enemy to arm its 
merchant fleet, the feasibility of an ar- 
rangement forbidding such conversion on 
the high seas deserves consideration. An 
agreement to that end would play its part 
in the larger endeavor to remove excuses 
for the maintenance of unlimited sub- 
marine tonnage. 
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“Fourth. As relinquishment of the 
right to arm merchantmen would tend 
directly to diminish the need of sub- 
marine tonnage, and at the same time en- 
courage general acceptance of the prin- 
ciple that submarine vessels should not 
be employed as commerce destroyers, the 
practical value of an agreement to keep 
guns off merchantmen is entitled to most 
earnest consideration. The influence of 
such an arrangement is beyond estimate. 
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“Fifth. As the requisite assurance that 
agreements such as the forgoing would be 
respected when war ensued might be 
greatly strengthened by the zealous con- 
duct of neutral States, the reasonableness 
of a general arrangement conferring the 
right, and even imposing the obligation 
upon neutral contracting parties, to pre- 
vent their respective territories from min- 
istering to the needs of a covenant-break- 
ing belligerent merits consideration.” 
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TACNA-ARICA PLEBISCITE 


N FEBRUARY 15 the Tacna-Arica 

Plebiscite Commission promulgated 
the law which is to govern the plebiscite 
to determine the sovereignty of the two 
provinces. ‘The commencement of registra- 
tion is postponed to March 15. The 
promulgation of the law, which will be 
administered by over 100 Americans as 
clerks and secretaries, was preceded by two 
important changes in the personnel of the 
commission: General Lassiter took the 
place of General Pershing as the head of 
the commission, and Mr. Samuel Claro 
Lastarria took the place of Mr. Augustin 
Edwards as the Chilean member. 


General Pershing’s Proclamation 


Just before he sailed for the United 
States, General Pershing issued a procla- 
mation “to the people of the plebiscite 
area,” in which he said: 

As president of the commission my sole 
thought has been to insure to all the electors 
in the plebiscite the right unmollested to ex- 
press their will at the polls, and thus peace- 
ably determine the eventual sovereignty over 
the territory, which holds so much that is for 
them worth while. 

After most careful consideration just rules 
and regulations under the award have been 
adopted by the commission to fix qualifica- 
tions and safeguard the rights of the voters 


on both sides of the contest. Strict applica- 
tion of these rules will provide an opportu- 
nity for all the electors freely to register their 
names and cast their votes. In any fair and 
honest plebiscite the people are expected to 
mingle in a spirit of friendly toleration on 
both sides. Any act during the period that 
might interfere with the freedom and inde- 
pendence of the people would directly violate 
the obligation that every participant owes 
his neighbor. . .. 

It is of little value to proclaim that each 
elector had the right to vote according to the 
dictates of his own conscience, unless both 
contestants adopted and honestly adhere to 
sportsman’s idea of a square deal. 

That men should adhere to their heritage 
of patriotism is worthy; they should com- 
mand respect instead of animosity. Without 
harmony and good feeling neither peace nor 
happiness is possible, but where there is tol- 
erance and friendly co-operation, bitterness 
and hatred must disappear. 

With keen interest in the welfare of this 
territory I wish in conclusion to address my- 
self earnestly to each and every individual 
either of high or low estate, whether Chilean 
or Peruvian, urge that you do unto others as 
you would have others do unto you, and on 
this firm foundation build securely an edifice 
of permanent peace. 


General Lassiter arrived in Arica on 
January 21. 
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Resignation of Chilean Commissioner 


The resignation of Mr. Augustin Ed- 
wards, the Chilean member of the com- 
mission, aroused considerable interest and 
comment. It was officially stated that his 
resignation was due to pressing personal 
matters. Mr. Samuel Claro Lastarria, a 
member of the Chilean delegation, took 
his place with the understanding that Mr. 
Edwards may return in two months. 

On leaving for Santiago, Mr. Edwards 
made a formal declaration as to his resig- 
nation, stating that it was for personal 
reasons, and that he himself had asked 
that Mr. Claro might take his place as 
head of the Chilean delegation. Mr. 
Edwards emphasized the point that Mr. 
Claro was to carry out the same policy 
followed by himself to date, and called 
attention to the fact that all the difficulties 
had now been practically cleared away. 


POSTPONEMENT OF THE DISAR- 
MAMENT CONFERENCE 


HE first meeting of the Preparatory 

Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference, which was to have met on 
February 15, has been postponed. On 
February 1 the Secretary General of the 
League of Nations received a_ letter, 
signed collectively by the French, Italian, 
Japanese, Czechoslovak, and Uruguayan 
representatives in the Council of the 
League, which proposed a postponement 
of the meeting of the Preparatory Com- 
mission for the Disarmament Conference. 
At its December session the Council had 
fixed the date of the meeting for February 
15. The five governments wish to post- 
pone it until a date to be fixed by the 
Council at its March session, not later 
than May 15 of the present year. 

The substance of this proposal was tele- 
graphed at once by the Secretary General 
to the other members of the Council; he 
also communicated it to all the States 
which have been invited to take part in 
the work of the Commission. The Spanish 
member of the Council replied that he 
was in agreement with the proposal to 
postpone the meeting. The Council 
majority for the postponement was thus 
obtained. 
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French Motives for Delay 


The postponement took place prin- 
cipally because France desired it. After 
his conversation with Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain at the end of January, M. Briand 
made statements which implied that 
France desired an adjournment, and that 
the request might be put forward by a 
group of powers. It is natural that any 
single government should hesitate to take 
the initiative to postponement, and so 
place itself in an invidious position in 
relation to those powers which have been 
most active in promoting a conference on 
disarmament. Obviously, a joint request 
put forward by governments with such 
diverse interests as are those of France, 
Italy, Japan, Czechoslovakia, and Uru- 
guay, protects any individual signatory 
against special criticism. 

The signatories of the request asked 
for a maximum delay of three months. 
During that period it is hoped that cer- 
tain changes will take place in the inter- 
national situation which will render it 
more favorable for the holding of a con- 
ference on disarmament. So far as France 
is concerned, one of those changes will be 
the expected admission of Germany into 
the League of Nations. The next session 
of the Council of the League will, it is 
presumed, be held in March as arranged, 
and it is suggested that the Council may 
then admit Germany into the League and 
also fix the date for the adjourned meet- 
ing of the Preparatory Commission on 
Disarmament. 


Questions Relating to Germany 


There are also to be taken into con- 
sideration various other questions relat- 
ing to Germany, which are still in 
suspense—the question of the effectives of 
the Army of Occupation in the Rhineland 
and the question of the completion of the 
measures of disarmament which the Ger- 
man Government, at the instance of the 
Conference of Ambassadors, gave an un- 
dertaking to carry out. There remains, 
further, the very large question of the 
standard of European armaments, having 
regard to the fact that disarmament in 
Germany is imposed by the Treaty of 
Versailles. The French will certainly 
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resist the demand implied in German 
newspapers that other countries, including 
France, should now disarm to the same 
extent as Germany. It has been intimated 
that the French plan, when it is put for- 
ward, will be based on a careful and com- 
prehensive estimate of what is necessary 
for the security of France, taking into 
account all the factors, including the 
guarantee given by the Treaty of Locarno. 

The Temps brought forward another 
argument in favor of the postponement 
of the meeting of the Preparatory Com- 
mission by suggesting that it will give 
time for the Soviet Government to end 
its quarrel with the Swiss Government. 
If the meeting is to be held in Geneva, 
Soviet delegates cannot be present until 
diplomatic relations with the Swiss Gov- 
ernment, which have been broken off since 
the murder of M. Vorowsky at Lausanne, 
are resumed. 


OPENING OF THE CANADIAN 
PARLIAMENT 


HE new, recently elected Canadian 

Parliament met for the first time on 
January 29 in a very tense atmosphere, 
due to the almost unprecedented situation 
created by the election. The Liberal 
Party, which had been in power prior to 
the election, suffered a decisive defeat. 
The Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, 
and nine of his colleagues in the cabinet 
failed of re-election. Nevertheless they 
have continued to carry on the govern- 
ment and appeared before the new Parlia- 
ment, which now has the Conservatives 
as the largest group. 


The Speech from the Throne 


Lord Byng, the Governor General, 
formally opened Parliament, reading the 
speech from the throne in the Senate. 
The legislation promised in the Speech 
includes : 

Substantial reduction in taxation. 

Consolidation of certain departments, 
involving a reduction in the number of 
ministers. 

A comprehensive plan of immigration 
with simplified regulations and reduced 
transportation rates. 

A measure to encourage the return to 
rural districts of urban dwellers possessed 
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of agricultural experience, and the repa- 
triation of Canadians now living in other 
countries. 

Rural credits. 

The appointment of a Tariff Advisory 
Board. 

Completion forthwith of the Hudson 
Bay Railway. 

Amendment of the Dominion Elections 
Act. 

In respect of tariffs, the speech de- 
clared : 


My ministers are of opinion that a general 
increase in the customs tariff would prove 
detrimental to the country’s continued pros- 
perity and prejudicial to national unity. In 
their view, the incidence of this form of taxa- 
tion should bear as lightly as possible upon 
the necessaries of life, on agriculture, and on 
other primary industries. 


Upon the conclusion of the speech, the 
members of the House of Commons ad- 
journed to their own chamber. 


Attack on the Liberal Government 


On the return to the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Meighen, the leader of the 
Conservatives, moved a formal vote of 
want of confidence in the government, 
based on the results of the election. He 
pointed out that the Conservatives had 
elected the largest group in Parliament, 
having received an aggregate of 1,466,000 
votes, as compared with 1,266,000 votes 
for the Liberals; that the Prime Minister 
and nine of his colleagues in the cabinet 
had not been re-elected, and it was with- 
out precedent in British Parliamentary 
history for any government to attempt to 
carry on under such conditions. 

Mr. Lapointe, one of the Liberal lead- 
ers, in reply, said that the government 
gladly accepted the challenge. The Prime 
Minister had taken a constitutional course, 
after consulting with the Governor Gen- 
eral, and it was his right and duty to meet 
Parliament. Parliament had been sum- 
moned at the earliest possible moment, and 
now it was the duty of members to say 
who should form the executive. 


The Constitutionality of the King Government 


The debate on the Meighen resolution 
centered on the constitutional issue as to 
whether the premier, who is without a 
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seat in Parliament, and who has only 101 
Liberal supporters, compared with 116 
Conservatives, has the right to carry on 
the Administration. 

Mr. Bennet, a former Minister of Jus- 
tice, and Mr. White, a Conservative mem- 
ber from Montreal, argued that the vote 
at the last election which had made the 
Conservatives the largest group in the new 
Parliament and had given them a large 
preponderance of the popular vote, ex- 
clusive of the Progressives, warranted the 
immediate resignation of the government, 
especially in view of the fact that the 
premier was now without a seat in Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Macdonald, Minister of Defense, 
and Mr. Cannon, the Solicitor General, 
maintained that the government, under 
the unprecedented conditions, had done the 
right thing in waiting to consult Parlia- 
ment for a decision, and claimed that the 
course pursued was according to British 
precedent, quoting the cases of Gladstone 
and Pitt. 

The Progressive members, Mr. Car- 
michael, of Alberta, and Mr. Bird, of 
Manitoba, took up a non-committal at- 
titude, for the present, declaring that they 
favored neither the Liberals nor the Con- 
servatives. They left the impression, how- 
ever, that they would vote for the King 
Administration if it gave the nearest ap- 
proach to the policies for which the 
Progressives stood, including lower tariffs, 
rural credits and the completion of the 
Hudson Bay Railway. 

The King Government can be main- 
tained in power only through the support 
of the Progressives, who thus hold the 
balance. 


SOVIET FOREIGN POLICIES 


URING the past few weeks author- 

ized spokesmen for the Soviet Gov- 
ernment have been particularly prolific in 
their statements concerning foreign policy. 
The Russian Foreign Office is very active 
at the present time, and its maneuvers 
arouse a great deal of interest in various 
European countries. 


Rakovsky on the Results of Locarno 


_ Ina recent report in Leningrad on the 
international situation, Mr. Rakovsky, the 


former Soviet ambassador to London, now 
transferred to Paris, declared that the at- 
titude of the Soviet Government, already 
frequently stated, cannot be changed as 
regards the results of Locarno, as these 
are directed against the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain’s assurances that Locarno was not so 
directed against Soviet Russia, he asserted, 
is in contradiction to the statements of 
other British ministers. The aim of 
British policy is to separate Germany from 
Soviet Russia and create a European anti- 
Soviet coalition. 

Dealing with Anglo-Soviet relations, 
Mr. Rakovsky described the “failure” of 
all his attempts in London to find out 
which points of the Anglo-Soviet treaties 
proposed by Mr. MacDonald’s Government 
have been found unacceptable by the pres- 
ent Conservative Government. He then 
went on to declare that if a member of the 
Soviet Government had allowed himself 
to say of members of the British cabinet 
one-tenth of that which had been uttered 
by Mr. Churchill against the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, a multitude of notes of protest 
would have followed. 


Soviet Propaganda and French Negotiations 


The demand of the British Government 
that the Soviet Republic should renounce 
all propaganda, Mr. Rakovsky asserted, 
means not only the renunciation of the 
work of the Communist International, but 
also of any acts by the Republic affecting 
the interests of Great Britain. The Soviet 
Republic is a great country, having its own 
interests, and conducting, not an anti- 
British policy, but a policy directed to its 
own interests. If these in some respects 
conflict with British interests, there exist 
diplomatic means for adjusting such dif- 
ferences. 

The British Government, continued Mr. 
Rakovsky, makes as a preliminary con- 
dition, the political suicide of the Soviet 
Republic and that it should renounce its 
independence. The Soviet Government 
cannot consent either to the limitation of 
its independence or to any bargaining at 
the expense of the peoples of the East, 
such as has been practiced by Great 
Britain and was practiced by the Tsarist 
Government. 
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With regard to the Franco-Russian ne- 
gotiations, Mr. Rakovsky said: 


The Franco-Russian pourparlers will be 
conducted on the same broad lines as the 
negotiations with the MacDonald Govern- 
ment. Circumstances are favorable to the 
Franco-Russian discussions, to the entent 
that the interests of the two countries do not 
conflict in any part of the world. France 
requires assurance against isolation, and 
seeks markets for the products of her grow- 
ing industries. She must herself help the 
Soviet Republic to pay its debts, lending as- 
sistance by means of credits and taking into 
consideration the Soviet counterclaims in re- 
spect of Soviet property in France and the 
economic conditions of Soviet Russia. Speak- 
ing generally, the Soviet Government now 
offers France the same proposals that were 
offered to Great Britain. 


Mr. Rakovsky reiterated that the pros- 
pects of these negotiations are favorable. 


Russo-Turkish Treaty of Friendship 


Interesting light on the new Russo- 
Turkish treaty of friendship was shed in 
a recent interview with the correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian by Mr. Rosen- 
golz, the Soviet Chargé d’Affaires in Lon- 
don. On the general relations between 
Russia and Turkey, Mr. Rosengolz said: 


Since the Soviet Union was formed its re- 
lations with Turkey has been of a friendly 
character, The possibility of any conflict be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Turkey does not 
arise. 

A short time ago a treaty was concluded 
which was signed in Paris by the Turkish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Tewfik Rushdi 
Bey, and the People’s Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs of the Soviet Union, Mr. Chicherin. 
This treaty was the result of many months’ 
negotiations, and is the culmination of a long 
proved friendship between the two countries. 
At the same time the agreement will contrib- 
ute to the further consolidation of relations 
between them. This treaty reflects the en- 
deavor of the people of our Union to live in 
peace and friendship with other peoples, this 
being a fundamental principle in the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Government. 


Mr. Rosengolz pointed out that the 
treaty was in no sense directed against 
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Great Britain or any other power. He 
said: 

That is quite clear from the declaration 
made by the Assistant Commissar for For- 
eign Affairs, Mr. Litvinoff, that the Soviet 
Government is quite ready to conclude a 
similar agreement with Great Britain or with 
any other country that may desire it. 


No Secret Clauses in the Treaty 


Upon a reference to the rumors about 
secret clauses annexed to the treaty, Mr. 
Rosengolz said: “Not only diplomatically 
but quite sincerely I assure you that there 
are no secret clauses attached to this 
treaty.” 

When informed that in some quarters 
in London it was believed that the Turks 
had put about the rumors of secret clauses 
in order to enhance the value of the treaty 
as a diplomatic asset to themselves, Mr. 
Rosengolz said: 


I do not know what is the source of such 
rumors. They might arise, for instance, in 
some British quarters hostile to us in order 
to put our peaceful intentions in a wrong 
light. I do not think these rumors were put 
about by the Turks, and I am inclined to 
think they come from quarters hostile to the 
Soviet Government. 

The general policy of the Soviet Govern- 
ment at present is to achieve peace with all 
nations and with all Powers in Europe and 
elsewhere. This treaty is the consequence of 
the general peaceful intentions of the Soviet 
Government, and the Soviet is prepared to 
conclude such agreements with other Powers 
neighboring or not neighboring. 


New Russo-Polish Treaty 


According to the semi-official Polish 
News, conversations have recently taken 
place between Russia and Poland, in the 
course of which both sides expressed their 
readiness in principle to conclude a treaty 
analogous to the recent treaty between 
Russia and Turkey. 

Polish-Russian friendship has been de- 
veloping steadily. For the first time since 
the war Russia has been an important 
market for Polish goods, and friendly 
political relations are being fortified by 
friendly economic relations. A Polish- 
Russian mixed Chamber of Commerce is 
to be founded at Warsaw, and amongst 
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the directors are to be several prom- 
inent Polish industrialists. This will 
be the first mixed Chamber of Commerce 
established jointly by the Soviet Govern- 
ment and a capitalist power. 

A Polish-Russian treaty would no doubt 
be equivalent to the certainty that all dan- 
ger of warlike differences between the two 
countries belongs to the past, and as such 
would have a stabilizing influence on 
Poland, both in a political and economic 
sense. In any case, it would facilitate the 
reduction of Polish armaments, which has 
become an absolute necessity, owing to the 
terrible economic crisis that has come over 
the country. This necessity is indeed rec- 
ognized by the Poles, and it does not seem 
that the reduction of Polish armaments 
is, as heretofore, being opposed by the 
French. 

Nor is there any longer reason to sup- 
pose that French policy is unfavorable to 
friendlier relations between Poland and 
Russia, Certain grave differences between 
Poland and Russia, of course, remain, 
especially with regard to the frontier of 
Poland enclosing territories inhabited by 
Russians and denying these Russians mi- 
nority rights. This problem is not acute 
at present and does not stand in the way 
of even completer harmony between the 
two countries, although some time in the 
possibly distant future a new frontier 
regulation will have to take place. 


END OF GERMAN CABINET 
CRISIS 


FTER a government crisis which 
lasted for over seven weeks, Dr. 
Luther finally succeeded, on January 19, 
in forming a new cabinet, which seems to 
have a working majority in the Reichstag. 
This is Dr. Luther’s second cabinet, and 
the fourteenth German cabinet since 
November, 1918. Dr. Luther’s first cabi- 
net lasted for nearly a year, and was 
overthrown after the Locarno Confer- 
ence through the withdrawal of the 
Nationalist support. 


Personnel of the New Cabinet 


The new cabinet is made up as follows: 
Chancellor, Dr. Luther; Foreign Min- 
ister, Herr Stresemann; Interior, Dr. 
Kuelz (Burgomaster of Dresden, Demo- 
crat); Finance, Dr. Reinhold (Finance 


Minister of Saxony, Democrat); Eco- 
nomics, Dr. Curtius (People’s Party) ; 
Labor, Dr. Brauns (Center Party); Jus- 
tice, Dr. Marx (ex-Chancellor) ; Defense, 
Herr Gessler; Posts, Herr Stingl (Ba- 
varian People’s Party) ; Communications, 
Herr Krohne (People’s Party). 

The cabinet is thus a coalition of the 
Democratic, the Center, the German 
People’s and the Bavarian People’s 
Parties. 

The Conservative press has shown itself 
hostile to the new cabinet on the ground 
that it is really a cabinet of the left. As 
a matter of fact, although the Democrats 
are strongly represented in the numerical 
sense, the party as such can have very 
little influence over the cabinet’s policy, 
for Herr Gessler, the Minister of War, 
although a Democrat, has a Nationalist 
strain that has allowed the Reichswehr to 
be turned into a solidly reactionary and 
anti-Republican body, while Dr. Kuelz is 
a former officer with hardly any political 
coloring. 

The chief task of the new government 
will be to steer Germany safely into the 
League of Nations. 


Failure of Big Coallition 


Prior to the formation of this “neutral 
cabinet of the middle,” an attempt was 
made to form a big coalition through the 
inclusion of Socialists. The Conservative 
parties were very anxious to bring the 
Socialists into the government because of 
the latter’s stand on the question of the 
expropriation of the former dynasties. 

The question has special importance 
now that the popular demand for the 
expropriation of the Royal Houses is grow- 
ing day by day. Not only the Communists 
but’a number of prominent German Lib- 
erals are in favor of complete expropria- 
tion. Indeed, the only obstacle to a “refer- 
endum,” which would have a very fair 
chance of success, is the Socialist Party, 
which has so far taken no action in the 
matter, largely because of its ill-will 
against anything with which the Com- 
munists are connected. Nor will the party 
be able to take any action if it joins the 
government. If it remains in opposition it 
will be almost bound to support the move- 
ment for a referendum. The Conservative 
parties are beginning to feel profound ap- 
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prehension over the possibility of such a 
referendum, for, should it go against the 
dynasties, as it very well may, the whole 
monarchistic principle in Germany will 
have suffered an irreparable blow. Their 
eagerness to maneuver the Socialists into 
government is therefore comprehensible. 

The Socialists have now cut themselves 
adrift from the policy of compromise, in 
which they had secrificed much, gained 
nothing, and profoundly shaken the confi- 
dence of the rank and file. They will now 
be free to be what they must be if they are 
to remain a power to be reckoned with 
seriously—namely, a labor party which 
might in certain contingencies afford to 
co-operate with German Liberalism, but 
not with German reaction, not with a 
Luther-Hindenburg régime, which, what- 
ever the trend of European development 
has made it stand for in foreign policy, 
stands for economic and political reaction 
at home. 


Nationalists’ Campaign Against the Dawes Plan 


The National People’s party has issued 
its economic program. It is of a purely 
general character, and without new or con- 
structive ideas. It is noteworthy only in 
so far as it is part of the organized cam- 
paign which the German extreme Right 
is conducting against the Dawes Plan, 
against Locarno, against the League, as 
well as against the Parliamentary system. 

Nationalist papers like the J’ag and the 
Lokalanzeiger have been running a series 
of articles on the economic distress of Ger- 
many and with the object of creating hos- 
tility to the Dawes Plan. It is hoped that 
these articles, which are being displayed 
as though they were weighty, authoritative 
statements on German economic condi- 
tions, and are receiving all the prominence 
that the technique of journalism can give, 
will have an influence not only on home 
opinion, but also on German-Americans, 
on whose real or supposed affection for the 
Fatherland great hopes have always been 
based here. 

The main argument of all these articles, 
as well as of the new economic program, 
is that the Dawes Plan is responsible for 
Germany’s woes. Such an argument is, 
of course, sheer demagogy. Under the 
Dawes Plan Germany has received a loan 
of 800,000,000 gold marks, while direct 
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transfer has only just begun, and has as 
yet reached a sum which is comparatively 
a mere trifle and only a very minor cause 
of German poverty. Indeed, there can be 
little doubt that if Germany had not ac- 
cepted the Dawes Plan she would be far 
worse off economically than she is now. 
Whether the Dawes Plan will, with its in- 
creasing burdens, require revision at some 
future date is another matter. The gen- 
eral consensus of unbiased German opin- 
ion is that it will. But the time is not 
yet, and it is much too early to speak of 
“the failure of the Dawes Plan.” 


Germany to Enter the League 


The question of Germany’s entry into 
the League of Nations constituted the cen- 
ter of discussion in the presentation of the 
new government’s program. The Chan- 
cellor, Herr Luther, replying to an attack 
by Count Westarp, said the question was 
whether Germany could better defend her 
interests inside the League of Nations or 
outside, and his reply was inside. Herr 
Luther declared that the government did 
not wish to be tolerated by the Reichstag, 
but must be supported by it, and he there- 
fore demanded a positive vote of confi- 
dence, without which the government 
could not continue its task. 

He received the necessary support, and 
Germany has made a formal application 
for unconditional admission into the 


League. 


LLOYD GEORGE ON FASCISM 


TPON his recent return from a holi- 
day in Italy, Mr. Lloyd George, the 
War Premier of England, gave in a press 
interview his impressions of Fascism and 
of the whole problem of the failure of 
parliamentarism in the Latin countries. 
His comments touched on the political 
situation in France and in Italy, and on 
the lessons that can be drawn from it by 
the liberal and progressive elements in 
Great Britain. 


Parliamentarism in France 


Mr. Lloyd George considers that the 
breakdown of parliamentarism in France 
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is not a strictly post-war phenomenon. 
He said: 

In France parliamentary system was never 
able to impose an effective income tax even 
before the war because of the impossibility 
of getting the groups to work together. In 
this country we have had eighty years of the 
income tax, and so with us it is an acquired 
taste—you might call it an hereditary taste 
as well. In France, however, it is neither 
the one nor the other. A great French states- 
man once remarked to me that his fellow- 
politicians care far more about the interests 
of the group than about the interests of the 
nation, and where there is a conflict it is the 
national interests that go. 





His comment on the present-day situa- 
tion was as follows: 

The Socialists in France have decided by a 
narrow majority to join in a government 
with the Radicals on the conditions that they 
get the majority of the posts and the choice 
of them, though they are the less numerous 
party in the Chamber. The result is that 
they are driving France to an alternative 
which one hardly cares to think of, for 
clearly the Cartel of the Left has ceased to 
be a working proposition. 


Mussolini and the Parliamentary System 


With regard to Italy, Mr. Lloyd George 
said: 

In Rome it was the failure of the Parlia- 
mentary system that brought in Mussolini— 
a very outstanding figure, a very remarkable 
man, whether you approve of his methods or 
not, and, of course, no British Liberal can. 
The Italian groups would not act together, 
and Mussolini, in the confusion that ensued 
from disunion and disintegration, marched on 
the capital. For the moment, at least, there 
seems to be general acceptance of his régime. 
It is to be remembered that the old Italian 
struggle for liberty was a struggle for na- 
tional liberty against foreign domination. It 
is to be distinguished from our historic 
struggle for liberty, which was a struggle for 
individual liberty—the liberty of conscience, 
the liberty of the press, the liberty of speech, 
the liberty of combination. The Briton, then, 
attaches a meaning to the word “liberty” 
which many other nations hardly understand, 
I am quite sure, of course, that the things 
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which are happening in Italy would not be 
accepted here with the calm quiescence 
which I witnessed myself in that country. 


Progressives Fail to Unite 


As for the lesson to be drawn by Great 
Britain, Mr. Lloyd George sees it in the 
implications of the failure of European 
progressives to act in common. He said: 


Let the progressive forces in our country 
look at the lessons which are taught by the 
failure of Parliamentarism in other Euro- 
pean countries. It is largely due to the fact 
that the progressives in those countries 
failed to act together. If the progressive 
parties in those countries had acted in unison 
you would today have had a Liberal and pro- 
gressive Europe, for Europe is not reaction- 
ary, but progressive, and it has only fallen 
back on Conservatism and reaction as a coun- 
sel of despair. I would advise all those who 
believe in the system of conflicting and inde- 
pendent groups to keep their eye on what is 
going to happen in France in the next year 
or two. You must find some common mul- 
tiple. The Duke of Wellington’s axiom was 
the doctrine of the average man: “The King’s 
Government must be carried on.” If the 
average man finds the progressive parties 
cannot govern he will find his government 
elsewhere. 


DEATH OF CARDINAL MERCIER 


N JANUARY 23 Belgium was 

plunged into national mourning by 
the death of Cardinal Mercier. A uniquely 
outstanding figure during the World War, 
Desiré Joseph Mercier was born on No- 
vember 21, 1851, at Braine d’Allend, a 
village set on the southern edge of the 
field of Waterloo. His grandfather had 
for years been mayor, and his father, a 
man of scholarly tastes, carried on the 
local distillery. From the communal 
school he made his way to the seminary 
at Malines, where, in 1874, he was or- 
dained priest. Then followed an advanced 
course of philosophy at Louvain, during 
which time he formed a close friendship 
with a future Bishop of Salford, Louis 
Charles Casartelli, to whom he was in- 
debted for his excellent knowledge of Eng- 
lish, and, without doubt, for his life-long 
appreciation of English educational ideals. 
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After a short interval of teaching at 
Malines he was appointed to the Chair of 
Scholastic Philosophy at Louvain. That 
was in 1882, at the time when Leo XIII 
was inaugurating the scholastic revival. 


Mercier’s Rise to Cardinalship 


Mercier’s appointment to Louvain was 
only part of a larger scheme. The Pope’s 
idea was to co-ordinate the various facul- 
ties of science into one large institute of 
philosophy. He hoped to make Louvain 
the chief centre of the revived scholasti- 
cism. By the time the scheme had taken 
shape Mercier had proved himself the only 
possible head. But it was uphill work. 
The University was not too keenly inter- 
ested in the project, and, having to de- 
pend for its own existence mainly on the 
yearly offerings of Belgian Catholics, it 
had no surplus funds for its realization. 
The Pope himself gave £6,000, but Mer- 
cier had to beg the rest, and it was ten 
years before the institute was completed. 
Meanwhile his younger assistants were be- 
ing trained in Germany, chiefly under 
Ostwald and Wundt at Leipzig. 

Within a few months of the opening he 
had set up a laboratory for experimental 
psychology, at that time the only one out- 
side Germany. He started and edited the 
Revue Néo-Scholastique, and from his own 
press poured forth a literature which is 
today the best exposition we possess of 
modern scholasticism. It is difficult to 
think of Mercier in any other setting than 
that of Louvain. There for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century he flitted about, like New- 
man at Oxford, a tall, gaunt, slightly bent 
figure; unmistakably an ecclesiastic, yet 
dominantly the student. 

Then, in February, 1906, news came 
that he had been made Archbishop of 
Malines. His friends were not without 
misgivings as to how he would survive the 
change from teaching to the government 
of a diocese with 3,000 priests and two 
and a half million subjects. Long before 
he received the Cardinal’s hat in April, 
1907, few doubted the wisdom of those 
who had made him Primate. It was the 


war, however, that showed the full stature 
of the man, revealing him as the tender 
father and the fearless advocate of his 
people. 
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War Hero of Belgium 


The invaders of Belgium were not long 
in finding out that he was a force to 
be reckoned with. His first task was to 
hearten his own countrymen, and his 
famous pastoral “Patriotism and Endur- 
ance” was but the first of a number of 
appeals to his flock to lift up their faint- 
ing hearts. The documents dealing with 
his fifty months’ struggle with the Ger- 
man authorities have been published, and 
they show how from the first he refused to 
confine his energies to ecclesiastical af- 
fairs in the narrower sense, insisting on 
his right to be the protector of his op- 
pressed people. There is evidence that on 
several occasions his arrest had been de- 
cided on, but each time the authorities 
held back in view of possible consequences. 
They punished him, however, indirectly. 
His auxiliary bishop, his secretary, and 
his printer were sent to prison, and his 
sermon at Ste. Gudule cost Brussels a 
fine of a million and a quarter francs. 
Every effort was made to get him out of 
Belgium, chiefly through the machina- 
tions of the notorious “Council of 
Flanders.” 

He very reluctantly went to Rome at 
the Pope’s request in January, 1916, but 
he was back at his post within six weeks. 
The greater part of the struggle was 
yet before him, buf he was unbroken 
in spirit. Every effort to divide the 
nation failed while he was there. Just 
before the Armistice a surprising thing 
happened. On October 17, 1918, Baron 
von der Lancken called on him and read 
the following declaration: 

You are, in our estimation, the incarnation 
of occupied Belgium, of which you are the 
venerated and trusted pastor. For this rea- 
son it is to you the Governor General and 
my Government also have commissioned me 
to come and to announce that when we evac- 
uate your soil we wish to hand over to you 
unasked and of our own free will the politi- 
cal prisoners as well as those who 
have been deported. 


Visit to the United States 


After this there was but one other joy 
to anticipate, and he had it on Novem- 
ber 22, when his King and Queen re- 
entered the capital. With that he felt his 
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public work was over. His only wish was 
to return to his diocese, there to knit to- 
gether his scattered flock and to rebuild 
what the war had cast down. Invitations 
to visit the Allied countries poured in 
upon him. He was persuaded to visit the 
United States in September, 1919, and 
had a great reception. But he found that 
such an experience was too much for his 
failing strength. This reinforced him in 
his decision to devote the days that re- 
mained to him to the shepherding of his 
people. —_———— 


NOTES FROM HOLLAND 


The following notes are taken from a 
letter by a distinguished Dutch jurist. He 
expresses the opinion that “fighting for 
seats in the League of Nations is rather 
disgusting. Sweden will stand up for Ger- 
many, no doubt. It is all very dishearten- 
ing.” He adds: “I admire your Govern- 
ment’s cool and patient attitude toward 
Mexico, the only possible way to succeed. 
The Flemish and Belgians are being more 
and more oppressed by the Walloons. Bel- 
gium has a secret treaty with France which 
it never lodged with the League of Na- 
tions. The Belgian and the Scheldt ques- 
tion is: once more predominant, and the 
Belgians make the most preposterous de- 
mands. As we are having a cabinet crisis 
through the last three months, nothing is 
being done about it just now. The queen 
and prince are celebrating their silver wed- 
ding. As our country has been devastated 
by the most awful inundations, there are 
to be no great festivities, all our money 
going to the relief fund. It really was an 
awful calamity, with great personal suffer- 
ing, apart from the tremendous losses. 
That is the trouble with living behind 
dikes and below sea level.” 


IMPORTANT INTERNATIONAL 
DATES 


Jan. 19—A German cabinet is formed 
by Herr Luther after a moving appeal to 
patriotism by President Von Hindenburg. 

Jan. 21—General Lassiter arrives at 
Arica to succeed General Pershing as head 
of the Tacna-Arica plebiscite. 

Jan. 22—The Mexican reply to Secre- 
tary Kellogg’s note of protest of January 
9 is received. 













































Jan. 23—Cardinal Mercier dies in 
Brussels. 

Jan. 27—The agreement for the settle- 
ment of the Italian debt to Great Britain 
is signed. 

Jan. 27—The U. S. Senate, by a vote 
of 76-17, votes to adhere, with reserva- 
tions, to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice at The Hague. 

Jan. 28—Viscount Kato, Premier of 
Japan, dies. 

Jan. 30—A letter signed by the French, 
Italian, Japanese, Czechoslovakian, and 
Uruguayan members of the League of Na- 
tions Council is sent to the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the League, proposing a postpone- 
ment of the Disarmament Conference 
from February 15 to a date not later than 
May 15, 1926. 

Jan. 31—The evacuation of Cologne by 
the British is completed. 

Feb. 1—Ratifications of the Yugoslav- 
Turkish treaty of peace and amity are 
exchanged in Belgrade. 

Feb. 3—The German Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Reichstag, by a vote of 
18-8, gives the Luther cabinet a free hand 
in applying for admission to the League of 
Nations. 

Feb. 6—The World Court holds its first 
public sitting in extraordinary session to 
consider the Polish-German Upper Silesia 
cases. 

Feb. 7—Mussolini, dictator of Italy, 
threatens Germany. 

Feb. ?—Augustin Edwards, Chilean 
member of the Tacna-Arica Plebiscite 
Commission, resigns from the commission. 

Feb. 9—Foreign Minister Stresemann 
and the German Reichstag vigorously re- 
ject Mussolini’s accusations. 

Feb. 10—Germany’s application for ad- 
mission to League received at Geneva. 

Feb. 10— Mussolini warns Germany 
that he will not permit the Tyrol question 
to go to the League. 

Feb. 10—Spanish aviators complete a 
flight from Palos, Spain, to Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, a distance of 6,232 miles, in 
62 hours and 52 minutes flying time. 

Feb. 15—The Tacna-Arica Plebiscite 
Commission promulgate laws governing 
registration of voters and balloting and 
postpone registration till March 15. 
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THE PROBLEM OF INTERNATIONAL DEBTS 


Prepared by the INSTITUTE OF ECONOMICS, 
Washington, D. C. 


(Ep1tor’s Note.—These are the first two of 
a series of studies dealing with the problem 
of international debts. They survey the 
peculiar conditions confronting each of the 
important international debtors in meeting 
its debt payments. The last study in the 
series is designed to complete the picture of 
the problem of international debts by analyz- 
ing the peculiar questions that confront the 
great international creditors, notably the 
United States, in the process of effecting an- 
nual collections, spread over a long period 
of time.) 


I. THE PROCESS OF PAYING AN 
INTERNATIONAL DEBT 


HE World War has been responsible 

for the creation of the largest inter- 
national indebtedness ever known in his- 
tory; yet at the close of the war there was 
surprisingly little realization in the world 
of how far-reaching and all-pervading 
would be the consequences of the repay- 
ment of these debts. 

It was rather generally assumed that 
these huge international accounts would 
be settled merely by transfers of funds 
between government treasuries or big 
banking institutions. The world has only 
gradually come to realize that in the pro- 
cess of liquidating international debts 
every phase of life in both paying and re- 
ceiving countries is deeply affected. Only 
now do we begin to see that industry and 
trade in the creditor, as well as in the 
debtor, countries are vitally connected 
with the debt-repayment process, and that 
labor’s position with regard to it is every- 
where one of most intimate and inevitable 
concern. 5 

There is a growing volume of discus- 
sion as to the probable effects of debt re- 
payment on the economic position of each 
of the countries involved. There are some 
who maintain that the creditor countries 
would be wealthier by the amounts of 
their coliections. There are others who 
hold that certain unmistakably detri- 
mental consequences would follow upon 
debt payments, that the advantages accru- 
ing from the lightening of the burden 


of taxation would be more than offset by 
the harmful effects of the constant inflow 
of payments, spreading throughout all the 
ramifications of economic and social life. 

Debts and reparation payments have be- 
come a badly entangled network of con- 
troversies that have at times threatened 
the very peace of the world, and have on 
more than one occasion estranged nations; 
yet at bottom the problem is not so in- 
volved that it can neither be understood 
nor solved. It is only necessary that we 
see clearly its governing factors and their 
interaction with other phases of national 
and international affairs. 

In all discussion regarding the debt 
problem there is one thing that must be 
constantly borne in mind, and that is that 
all debts, whether between individuals or 
governments, whether domestic or foreign, 
represent, at bottom, an exchange of goods 
or services. When debts are created, goods 
or services pass from the lender to the 
borrower. When debts are repaid, the 
direction is reversed, and goods or serv- 
ices pass from the borrower to the lender. 
They may be different kinds of goods and 
different types of services; but a transfer 
of goods or services there must always be 
in the process of creating or liquidating a 
debt. That is the crux of the whole prob- 
lem. 

Debts Are Expressed in Money 


Debts are usually expressed and con- 
tracted in terms of money, and they are 
repaid in money. A debt is created when 
one man buys something from another on 
credit, the payment being deferred to a 
later date. Such a purchase may involve 
any of a great variety of goods and serv- 
ices. Whether it is a loaf of bread, or a 
suit of clothes, or a house, or the at- 
tendance of a physician, or the right to 
witness a theatrical performance, the pur- 
chaser receives something which he wants, 
and gives his promise to pay for it later. 

In order to obtain the necessary means 
of repaying his debt, the man who has 
bought on credit or has borrowed money 
with which to buy the things he wants, 
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must be able to produce goods or render 
services which can be exchanged for 
money, and he must also be able to find 
some one willing to purchase his goods or 
services. When he fulfills these two condi- 
tions, he comes in possession of a certain 
number of monetary units, which he then 
turns over to his creditor, the latter thus 
receiving the means of acquiring a cer- 
tain amount of goods or services which he 
may want to purchase. 

The debt is now liquidated, and what 
has happened in the process is that goods 
or services have changed possession several 
times. 

Exactly the same thing happens when 
in the creation or repayment of debts na- 
tional frontiers intervene between cred- 
itors and debtors. And what has hap- 
pened with regard to the debts resulting 
from the World War has been extraor- 
dinary in magnitude, but not in the char- 
acter of the operation involved. 

How War Debts Were Contracted 

With all their energies engaged in war 
efforts, the Allied powers found them- 
selves in need of large amounts of goods 
which they could not themselves produce 
and the purchase of which in other coun- 
tries exceeded their immediate paying 
sapacity. They bought on credit, promis- 
ing to pay later. 

European countries bought in the 
United States flour and meat and lard 
to feed their armies and their civilization 
population. They purchased cotton to 
manufacture into uniforms or to use in 
making explosives. They bought guns and 
shells and explosives, to hold their war- 
scarred trenches or blast their way through 
the positions of their Teutonic enemies. 
They bought tobacco. They bought a 
thousand and one things, and for most of 
these they gave only their promises of fu- 
ture payment. 

Before the United States went into the 
war, the Allied governments borrowed 
large sums from private citizens in the 
United States, either in the form of loans 
from those who had savings or in the 
form of credit from those who had for 
sale the commodities which the Allied 
countries needed. Some of the Allied 


powers, notably Great Britain, were in a 
stronger credit position than others. So 
other powers bought largely through 


Great Britain. As a result of this such 
countries as France, Russia, and Italy con- 
tracted debts in Great Britain, while Great 
Britain in turn contracted debts in the 
United States. 

After the United States entered the 
war, the financing of all the Allied pur- 
chases here was undertaken by our govern- 
ment. Bills for these purchases, as well 
as for such services as the transportation 
of these goods, were paid by the United 
States Treasury, which accepted from the 
foreign governments their promises to re- 
pay these amounts to the Treasury at 
some future date. After the war the same 
arrangement was continued for some time 
in the form of relief credits, in order to 
afford the European nations a breathing 
spell for at least the initial readjustment 
of their economic life to peace conditions. 

It was in this manner that war debts 
came into existence. At the end of the 
war, the United States found herself with 
outstanding accounts against practically 
all the Allied nations. Great Britain, 
while owing a substantial amount to the 
United States, found herself a creditor of 
a large number of nations. France, while 
owing substantial amounts to both the 
United States and Great Britain, found 
herself a creditor of some of her Allies. 
All the other Allies (with the exception of 
Italy, which had small outstanding credit 
accounts) found themselves in a position 
of debtors to one or more of the three 
great creditors. 

Goods and Services Involved in Debt 

Settlements 

The process of settling these accounts 
is very much the same as the process 
whereby they were created. The debts are 
expressed in terms of money. What we 
loaned the Allies and what the Allies 
loaned to each other were amounts of 
money representing the means of acquir- 
ing certain quantities of goods and serv- 
ices. Now, like the man who has a debt 
to pay, the debtor nations must be in a 
position not only to produce goods or 
render services, but also to find other na- 
tions willing to purchase their goods and 
use their services, in order that they may 
receive in exchange the money which they 
ean turn over to their creditors in the 
liquidation of their debts. 

A large portion of the international in- 
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debtedness outstanding at the present time 
represents debts owed directly by govern- 
ments to governments. When our Treas- 
ury provided the governments of the Al- 
lied countries with the money necessary 
to pay for their purchase here, it had first 
to collect from the people of the country 
the money thus to be used. This money 
could be obtained either by taxation or by 
borrowing. In the case of our war finance, 
the money was obtained partly from taxes 
and partly through the Liberty Loan. 

The money which we loaned to Europe 
was then spent for the purchase of goods 
in the United States, and this was the 
form in which the Allied governments re- 
ceived the loans. Thus the money re- 
mained with us and our goods went to 
the borrowing nations. 

The process of repayment is of similar 
character. When the Government of 
Great Britain, let us say, has to make a 
payment to the Government of the United 
States, it must, first of all, collect from 
its citizens, in the form of taxes, the 
sums required for the given payment. 
These sums are in pounds sterling, which 
are legal tender in Great Britain and rep- 
resent purchasing power in Great Britain 
only. What our Treasury wants is dollars, 
which are legal tender in the United 
States. The problem before the British 
Government, then, is to convert pounds 
sterling into dollars. 

International Debts Are Paid in Foreign 

Currencies 

In order that this may be done, British 
citizens must be able to earn dollars. Now, 
dollars can be earned by Britishers only 
through the process of selling goods or 
rendering services to Americans. No 
other means of procuring dollars is avail- 
able. It is true, however, that these dol- 
lars might be earned by Great Britain 
indirectly. For example, Americans 
might purthase goods in Brazil or Japan 
and pay dollars for their purchases. Then 
the Brazilian or the Japanese inight pur- 
chase goods from the British, paying for 
them with the dollars obtained from 
American purchasers. But, no matter 


through how many hands these dollars 
may pass, their presence in Great Britain 
indicates two things: First, that somebody 
in the United States has bought something 
outside his country; and, second, that 
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somebody in Great Britain has sold some- 
thing outside his country. 

Not all of the dollars received from 
Great Britain selling goods or rendering 
services to the United States, however, can 
be used in paying debts. A large part of 
the proceeds must go to pay for Britain’s 
necessary imports of foodstuffs and raw 
materials. Only the surplus of exports 
over necessary imports is available for 
payments on account. 

To summarize, a debtor country, in 
order to meet its annual payments on a 
foreign debt, must have, year in and year 
out, two things: In its state budget there 
must be an excess of revenues over ex- 
penditures equal to the amount of the an- 
nual payment, and in its foreign trade 
there must be an excess of exports over 
imports, corresponding in magnitude to 
the amount of the payment. 

If we take again the illustration of 
Great Britain and the United States, 
whenever Great Britain meets the above 
two conditions and thus has in her pos- 
session an amount of dollars equal to the 
payment which she makes, two things have 
already taken place: Great Britain has al- 
ready sold somewhere in the world an 
amount of goods or services exceeding the 
amount which she had bought at least 
the equivalent of this payment, while the 
United States has already purchased from 
somewhere in the world an amount of 
goods and services exceeding the amount 
which she has sold by at least the same 
sum. It is in this manner that the war 
debts or any international debts, can be 
paid, 

Nature of Reparation Debts 


Besides these debts, the war has be- 
queathed us another outstanding interna- 
tional account, which differs somewhat 
from the war debts. In its magnitude it 
is probably the largest of the outstand- 
ing accounts, not excluding even the total 
Allied debt to the United States. It is 
the reparation debts which the Central 
European Powers, particularly Germany, 
owe to the powers that had vanquished 
them in the war. 

The reparation debts have had a differ- 
ent origin from the interallied war debts. 
They are a penalty imposed upon Ger- 
many and her allies for the damages they 
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had inflicted upon the victorious nations 
during the conduct of the war. 

While the reparation debts have origi- 
nated in a different manner from the other 
international debts bequeathed to us by 
the war, the process of their liquidation 
is identical with the process involved in 
the repayment of any international debts. 
Germany is the principal reparation 
debtor, and in order to discharge her ob- 
ligations she has to make large payments 
to her various reparation creditors. This 
involves fiscal and trade problems similar 
to those involved in paying the war debts. 


II. GERMANY AND REPARATION 
PAYMENTS 


The Treaty of Versailles imposed upon 
Jermany the obligation to make repara- 
tion “for all damage done to the civilian 
population of the Allies and their prop- 
erty by the aggression of Germany by 
land, by sea, and from the air.” The 
treaty did not, however, fix the total 
amount for which Germany was thus 
made liable. It merely set forth the char- 
acter of the damages for which Germany 
was to make reparation and left the as- 
sessment of the total sum to a Repara- 
tion Commission, which was to be es- 
tablished for the purpose of collecting 
reparation payments and _ distributing 
them among the allied powers. 


The Character and Extent of Germany’s 
Liability 

During the peace negotiations there 
was some question as to the specific dam- 
ages for which Germany was actually 
liable. It was readily admitted that the 
physical devastations resulting from the 
German occupation, especially of Belgium 
and northeastern France, had to be 
repaired. The Germans had destroyed 
houses and public buildings, roads and 
railways. They had dismantled factories 
and either destroyed or removed into Ger- 
many machinery and other equipment. 
They had flooded coal mines and blown 
up mine shafts. They had cut down 
forests and had slaughtered or carried 
away live stock. For all these damages 
Germany was obviously liable. But if 





this were all, Great Britain’s share of the 
reparation payments would have been 
negligible. Yet political conditions in 
England made it imperative for the 
British negotiators to bring home a sub- 
stantial claim against Germany. It was 
therefore decided to include in the repara- 
tion bill pensions and separation allow- 
ances paid to civilian population during 
the war. 

President Wilson was opposed to this, 
and the Germans protested violently. The 
American objections, however, were finally 
overcome and the German protests over- 
ruled. Pensions and allowances went into 
the reparation bill, and the total amount 
subsequently assessed against Germany 
was thus made more than double what it 
would have been otherwise. A large num- 
ber of other items, such as the Belgium 
war debt, the expenses of the Allied 
armies of occupation in Germany, etc., 
were also to be included in the final bill. 

The Treaty of Versailles was signed on 
June 28, 1919. Under its provisions the 
teparation Commission was given almost 
two years in which to fix the total amount 
of the reparation debt, the arrangements 
to be completed by May 1, 1921. It was 
on April 27, 1921, that the Reparation 
Commission was finally ready to announce 
the amount of Germany’s liability. It 
fixed the total amount of damage for 
which reparation was due at 132 billion 
gold marks, or 33 billion dollars. Almost 
immediately after that an Allied Con- 
ference met in London, and on May 5 an 
ultimatum was sent to Germany, inform- 
ing her of the amount of the reparation 
bill and the conditions under which pay- 
ments on it were to be made. 


London Schedule of Reparation Payments 


The schedule of annual payments 
worked out at this London Conference 
imposed upon Germany the obligation to 
pay to the Allies every year the sum of 
two billion gold marks in cash (about 
$500,000,000). In addition, the Allies 
were to receive 26 per cent of the pro- 
ceeds of German exports and certain fixed 
amounts of coal and other materials, 
known as reparations in kind. Notice 
was served upon Germany that in case 
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of her refusal to accept these terms the 
Allies would occupy the Ruhr Valley and 
seize German customs and certain other 
revenues. Germany accepted the ultima- 
tum, though under protest that she could 
not possibly carry out its provisions. 

During the two-year interval that had 
elapsed between the signing of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and the acceptance of the 
London schedule of payments Germany 
had already made certain payments to the 
Allies. A part of these payments com- 
prised cash; another part consisted of 
German property handed over to the Al- 
lies; still another part represented de- 
liveries in kind. The value of all these 
payments was to be credited to Germany 
against the total amount, which was finally 
fixed at 136 billion gold marks, 4 billions 
being added to the Reparation Commis- 
sion figure to cover the war debt of Bel- 
gium. 

During this interval, too, the Allies had 
agreed upon the manner in which the 
reparation payments were to be divided 
among them. At a series of conferences 
held in the summer of 1920, the most im- 
portant of which was at Spa, it was de- 
cided that the costs of military occupa- 
tion were to have first claim on German 
payments, while all that remained was to 
be divided in the following manner: 
France was to receive 52 per cent; Great 
Britain, 22 per cent; Italy, 10 per cent; 
Belgium, 8 per cent; Japan and Portugal, 
three-fourths of 1 per cent each; the re- 
maining 614 per cent were reserved for 
Greece, Rumania, Jugoslavia, and other 
countries not represented at the confer- 
ences. 

By September, 1921, Germany actually 
paid one billion gold marks in accordance 
with the London schedule of payments; 
but by. the beginning of 1922 the Repara- 
tion Commission found it necessary to 
lighten the burden of payments by grant- 
ing Germany short-term, partial delays, 
or moratoriums. All through the year 
1922 there were numerous negotiations be- 
tween the Reparation Commission and the 
German Government, which finally re- 
sulted, on August 31 of that year, in a 
temporary suspension of all cash pay- 
ments. Deliveries in kind were continued, 
though with some deviations from the 
prescribed program. 
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Franco-Belgian Occupation of the Ruhr 


At the same time there developed a dif- 
ference of views between the two principal 
reparation creditors, France and Great 
Britain. France insisted on a rigid appli- 
cation of the London schedule of payments 
and upon the enforcement against Ger- 
many of the various penalties for non-ful- 
fillment of the payment terms provided 
for in the Treaty of Versailles and the 
London schedule, while Great Britain 
leaned rather toward a greater degree of 
moderation. 

The whole situation finally came to a 
head on January 9, 1923, when the Repa- 
ration Commission, by a majority vote of 
three to one (the French, Belgian, and 
Italian delegates as opposed to the Brit- 
ish), declared Germany in willful default 
on coal deliveries. The French Govern- 
ment immediately decided to take drastic 
measures against Germany, and two days 
later French and Belgian troops marched 
into the Ruhr. 

From that time on all reparation pay- 
ments ceased and were not resumed until 
the second half of 1924. During that 
period the only receipts on account of repa- 
ration consisted of the proceeds of the 
Franco-Belgian exploitation of the mining 
and industrial resources of the Ruhr dis- 
trict, the customs and other revenues col- 
lected in the occupied territory, and the 
26 per cent tax on German exports to 
Great Britain collected by the British 
treasury. 

The Franco-Belgian occupation of the 
Ruhr completed the economic and finan- 
cial disorganization of Germany, which 
had begun earlier under the pressure of 
reparation payments; but it also resulted 
in a thorough reconsideration of the whole 
reparation problem. 


Willingness to Pay vs. Paying Capacity 


All the arrangements made for repara- 
tion collections prior to the occupation of 
the Ruhr were based on the idea that Ger- 
many could pay the amounts which were 
demanded from her; the only thing that 
was necessary was to make her want to 
pay. In vain did prominent economists 
in the United States, in England, and 
even in France, point out that, granting 
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the indispensability of a will to pay on 
the part of Germany, it is the means of 
payment that really constitute the crux of 
the whole problem. As the reader will 
recall from the first article of this series, 
payments of international debts can, in 
the last analysis, be made only by means 
of goods and services. This fundamental 
fact had not as yet been recognized by the 
Allied governments. 

Since a part of the reparation debt has 
resulted from the fact that physical dam- 
age done by her had to be repaired, Ger- 
many might have discharged a portion of 
her obligations by furnishing the necessary 
materials and labor for actual reconstruc- 
tion. She made several offers to settle in 
this manner, and as early as October 6, 
1921, the French and German Ministers 
of Reconstruction (M. Loucheur and Dr. 
Rathenau) signed the Wiesbaden agree- 
ment, whereby France agreed to receive 
from Germany reconstruction materials to 
the amount of not more than one billion 
marks a year for fourteen years; but the 
actual deliveries requested and accepted by 
France under this agreement were almost 
negligible. France preferred to carry on 
the work of reconstruction with her own 
labor and materials and charge the funds 
thus expended to future reparation claims 
against Germany. 

Germany could not pay much in gold. 
Her supplies of gold were practically ex- 
hausted by the first few cash payments. 
Most of her holdings of foreign securities 
were also soon sold. She turned over to 
the Allies considerable amounts of her 
property situated in other countries and 
sold to foreigners some property located in 
Germany. She also sold enormous quan- 
tities of paper marks to foreign specula- 
tors. Up to the time of the occupation 
of the Ruhr, Germany was credited by the 
Reparation Commission with payments 
slightly exceeding 8 billion gold marks. 

All these means of payment involved a 
surrender of capital assets and could be 
continued only for a short time. Regular 
payments over a long period of years can 
only be made out of current international 
income derived from the sale of goods and 
services; and the availability of such in- 
come depends, as we saw in the first article 
of this series, upon whether or not Ger- 
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many can sell to the world more goods and 
services than she buys from the world. 


Germany’s International Trade Position 


Before the war the balance of Germany’s 
merchandise trade was not in her favor; 
that is, she bought more goods from thie 
world than she sold to the world. Her 
principal purchases from other countries 
consisted of foodstuffs and raw materials. 
Her principal sales to other countries 
comprised manufactured goods. Essen- 
tially Germany was a huge factory. Her 
ability to procure foreign raw materials, 
transform them into finished products, 
and sell these manufactured articles in 
other countries provided livelihood for al- 
most one-quarter of her population. 
Moreover, she was in a position to render 
various services to other countries. She 
had gradually built up investments in 
other countries, and the returns on these 
investments were considerable. She had a 
mercantile marine, well developed banking 
and insurance facilities, and a world-wide 
trade organization. From all these sources 
Germany derived more than enough rev- 
enue to cover the deficit in her merchan- 
dise trade. She even had substantial sums 
left over every year for further investment 
abroad. 

As a result of the war and the peace set- 
tlement, Germany lost many of these re- 
sources. During the war some consider- 
able part of her foreign investments had to 
be sacrificed for the purchase of war mate- 
rials; and, of course, a large fraction of 
the most desirable foreign holdings of 
Germany had been sequestrated by the 
Allied and associated governments. Her 
banking and trading organization was 
largely disrupted. Her merchant fleet was 
taken from her by the peace treaty. More- 
over, she lost important territorial areas— 
Alsace-Lorraine, with their enormous iron 
ore and potash deposits; Upper Silesia, 
with its vast stores of coal and metallic 
ores; Posen, with its fertile grain fields. 
This meant a loss of natural wealth out of 
proportion to the loss of population. As a 
result, Germany became still more depend- 
ent upon imports of raw materials and 
foodstuffs than before the war, while her 
means of payment for these imports were 
appreciably reduced. 
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During the four years immediately fol- 
lowing the war (1919-22) Germany’s for- 
eign trade deficit totaled more than ten 
billion gold marks. This sum she had to 
pay abroad in addition to her reparation 
payments; and for all these payments, as 
we have already noted, she used the method 
of the surrender of capital assets—a proc- 
ess in which the sale of paper marks in 
other countries played a particularly im- 
portant part. 

Enormous quantities of German marks 
were in fact purchased abroad during this 
period. These quantities were even greater 
than were needed to provide for Germany’s 
actual foreign payments. People in Ger- 
many were rapidly losing faith in the eco- 
nomic future of their country, especially 
in its currency, and were buying foreign 
currencies with paper marks, keeping the 
proceeds on deposit in foreign banks. 
‘This was the process known as “the flight 
from the mark.” 

As a result of all this Germany was 
definitely headed in the direction of eco- 
nomic and final disaster, which finally 
came after the occupation of the Ruhr. 


Dawes Plan—A Restatement of the Problem 


During 1923 the reparation question 
entered definitely upon a new stage. France 
finally agreed to the appointment of inter- 
national committees of experts to consider 
the question of Germany’s capacity to pay. 
Two such committees were appointed on 
November 30, 1923, by the Reparation 
Commission—the first, under the chair- 
manship of General Charles G. Dawes, to 
determine how much Germany can pay 
end in what manner, and the second, 
headed by Mr. Reginald McKenna, of 
Great Britain, to find out how much 
money German citizens had on deposit 
outside of Germany. ; 

The Dawes Committee drew up the repa- 
ration plan under which the whole prob- 
lem of payments is now handled. This 
plan was presented to the Reparation 
Commission on April 9, 1924, and was 
officially adopted by the prime ministers 
of the countries concerned, at London, on 
July 16, 1924. 

The new reparation plan introduced a 
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number of new elements into the situation. 
First of all, the annual payments fixed in 
the 1921 schedule of payments (amount- 
ing altogether to over four billion gold 
marks, or one billion dollars) were found 
to be impossibly high. The plan fixed the 
maximum annuity at two and one-half 
billion gold marks, requiring only one bil- 
lion for the first year and a gradual in- 
crease of the amount until the maximum 
should be reached. 

But, even more important than that, the 
plan finally and definitely did away with 
the idea that the manner in which these 
payments are made is solely Germany’s 
concern. On the contrary, the plan which 
made an economic restoration of Germany 
the first prerequisite to any payments, pro- 
vided a very elaborate mechanism, in the 
form of several international commissions, 
for the purpose of regulating payments in 
such a way that the creditors’ receipts 
would be the maximum compatible with 
the maintenance of economic stability in 
Germany. 

The plan emphasized over and over 
again the fundamental principle that a 
country can pay its international debts 
only if it has in its state budget an ade- 
quate excess of receipts over expenditures 
and in its foreign trade a corresponding 
excess of exports over imports. It also 
made it perfectly plain that when a coun- 
try does not actually meet these basic re- 
quirements, a continued pressure for for- 
eign payments disorganizes its whole eco- 
nomic life. 


Dawes Plan in Operation 


The plan was put in operation on August 
30, 1924, and shortly thereafter Mr. S. 
Parker Gilbert, former U. S. Undersecre- 
tary of the Treasury, became Agent Gen- 
eral for Reparation Payments, the prin- 
cipal controlling official The German 
currency was put on a stable basis; the 
German budget was reorganized and some 
of the revenues were specifically assigned 
for reparation payments ; the German rail- 
ways were pooled into a huge corporation, 
and, together with some of the larger in- 
dustries, were made partly responsible for 
providing the means of payment. From 
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all these sources the German Government 
is supposed to collect, in German marks, 
the amounts necessary for annual pay- 
ments. All these amounts are supposed 
to be turned over to the Agent General, 
who then proceeds to purchase with them 
either actual goods which he can turn over 
to the creditors, or foreign currencies, 
which represent the proceeds of sales of 
goods or services abroad, or both. 

During the first year under the new rep- 
aration plan (August 30, 1924-August 30, 
1925), the Agent General received into his 
account the one billion marks which he 
was supposed to receive. He used a part 
of these funds to defray the costs of armies 
of occupation, control commissions, etc., 
and the rest in financing deliveries of coal 
and other commodities. Germany was 
able to meet the first year’s requirements 
by virtue of the large foreign loans which 
she received. 

Under the plan itself Germany obtained 
a foreign loan of 805 million gold marks, 
more than half of which came from the 


United States. This loan was used to 
cover four-fifths of the budget require- 
ments on reparation account for that year. 
The remainder was provided by Germany. 


Crucial Test 


Germany did not during that year, nor 
does she now, have an excess of exports 
over imports. On the contrary, she is con- 
tinually buying from other countries much 
more than she is selling to them. She 
makes up the difference by borrowing 
abroad. In the same manner she procures 
the foreign currency required in meeting 
her reparation payments. 

Can Germany expand her exports suffi- 
ciently, not only to pay for her imports, 
but also to meet the annual reparation pay- 
ments and the repayment charges on the 
money she is borrowing now ? 

The answer to this crucial problem can- 
not as yet be definitely given. The real 
test of Germany’s capacity for making 
reparation payments is yet to come. 


INTERRACIAL CO-OPERATION 
By EUGENE KINCKLE JONES 


Executive Secretary of the National Urban League 


(The National Urban League, the primary 
objects of which are to promote the health, 
educational, housing, and industrial condi- 
tions of the colored people throughout our 
American cities, held a conference in New 
York February 3 to 5. Co-operating with 
the conference were many of America’s lead- 
ing social workers, both white and colored. 
At the final dinner, February 5, the executive 
secretary of the League presented the follow- 
ing illuminating report—TueE Eprror.) 


Soe year 1925 was the fifteenth year 
of the operation of the program of the 
Urban League movement. It was a year 
full of significant events in the history of 
this organization, which had its inception 
twenty years ago in the minds of several 
far-seeing humanitarians, who felt that 
the problems of interracial adjustment 
could not depend entirely upon time for 
their solution. It was a year of accom- 


plishments which justified the conclusion 
that a well-thought-out, efficiently con- 
ducted program of improvement would 


gain more lasting and permanent results 
than the laissez-faire doctrine of letting 
the affairs of men adjust themselves. 

It will be recalled that for five years 
prior to the establishment of the Urban 
League there were two organizations—the 
League for the Protection of Colored 
Women and the Committee for Improving 
the Industrial Conditions of Negroes in 
New York—which had operated independ- 
ently, but in sympathy with each other, 
and which were in 1911 merged with the 
Committee on Urban Conditions Among 
Negroes, formed in 1910. 

The objectives of the Urban League for 
1925 were the establishment of a National 
Department of Industrial Relations, which 
was accomplished; the extension of the 
movement to additional local communi- 
ties; the operation of its Department of 
Research and Investigations, which pub- 
lishes Opportumty magazine; and the con- 
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tinuation of its social service training 
plan, through which fellowships for stu- 
dents of social service are awarded, as well 
as its advice, counsel, and information 
service on matters pertaining to Negro life 
in America. 

In the matter of the organization of 
new local movements, the establishment of 
the Minneapolis Urban League is prob- 
ably the most notable. This organization 
was established early in the year, in 
Minneapolis, adjacent to St. Paul, its twin 
city, where a league was already in opera- 
tion. As is invariably the case where 
cities are adjacent, local pride prevented 
the acceptance by Minneapolis of the serv- 
ices of the St. Paul Urban League in pro- 
moting a joint movement. After several 
months of investigation, conference, and 
many personal interviews, T. Arnold Hill, 
then Western Field Secretary of the 
League, was successful in bringing to- 
gether the personnel of the Executive 
Board in Minneapolis, which, with the co- 
operation of the Council of Social Agen- 
cies and sympathetic white and colored 
leaders, organized the movement which on 
July 1 engaged Abram L. Harris as its 
executive secretary. Mr. Harris was for- 
merly “Fellow” of the League at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and was at the time 
of his appointment instructor in the Social 
Service Department of West Virginia Col- 
legiate Institute, Institute, West Virginia. 
After six months’ experiment as an in- 
dependently financed organization, this 
League became a member of the central 
federation of organizations supported by 
the Community Chest of Minneapolis. 

As an example of the methods used in 
southern communities to form local urban 
leagues, the success in developing the work 
in Jacksonville, Florida, on the part of 
Jesse O. Thomas, Southern Field Secre- 
tary, can be cited. It was first necessary 
to secure the confidence of the leading 
Negroes of the community, then to hold 
an interracial conference between this 
group and prominent white citizens, in- 
cluding the director of the community 
chest. The Jacksonville Welfare League, 


as this organization formally is known, is 
now the clearing house for the social- 
service activities among the colored people 
of that city, with Julius A. Thomas, 
formerly Executive Secretary of the At- 
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lanta Urban League, as the secretary in 
charge. 

In White Plains, New York, the League 
helped to reorganize the activities of the 
committee which it had formed there some 
years back, after its program had become 
somewhat ineffective, mapped out a new 
line of work, and supplied the organiza- 
tion with a worker in the person of Miss 
Bertha Lee Herrington, a graduate of 
Ohio State University, where she special- 
ized in social-service work. With this new 
program, the Community Chest of White 
Plains appropriated the necessary budget 
for carrying out the plans. 

Pursuant to recommendations made as 
a result of the survey made in Hartford, 
Connecticut, two years ago by the League, 
the community chest of that community 
appointed, on our recommendation, An- 
drew J. Allison, formerly Industrial Sec- 
retary of the New Yrok Urban League, as 
its secretary in charge of its colored work. 

Similarly, the Morristown, New Jersey, 
Community Chest engaged Miss Katie 
Kelly, recommended by the League, as its 
secretary for its interracial committee, 
which had adopted the Urban League pro- 
gram for its activities. The community 
chests of Akron, Ohio, and New London, 
Connecticut, engaged the services of the 
Urban League to make an inquiry as to 
the social problems most pressing among 
the colored populations of those cities, and 
to recommend the wisest course of action 
on the part of the chests. In Akron a 
community program involving the estab- 
lishment of the Urban League principles 
was inaugurated, with George W. Thomp- 
son as the executive in charge, with ex- 
ecutive board and trustees representing 
the leading Negroes of the city and com- 
munity chest board members. The com- 
munity chest is supporting this movement 
as a member organization. In New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, a similar program was 
adopted, with an interracial committee in 
charge, the budget of which was raised in 
January of this year in New London’s 
first community chest drive. The National 
Urban League has been requested to rec- 
ommend a worker to conduct the program. 

The seven community-chest organiza- 
tions supporting the movements just men- 
tioned bring to twenty-seven the total 
number of chest movements now support- 
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ing Urban League programs, which is a 
very good indication of the esteem in which 
our work is held by discriminating social- 
work federations. At the request of the 
Community Chest of Norfolk, Virginia, 
Jesse 0. Thomas, Southern Field Secretary 
of the League, with headquarters in At- 
lanta, conducted the campaign for funds 
among the colored citizens of Norfolk in 
the chest’s annual drive for funds. Going 
out for a quota of $8,500, the colored 
group under Mr. Thomas’ direction raised 
a total of $11,500, an excess of $3,000. 

In addition to this work of forming 
new movements, officers from the national 
organization have paid frequent visits to 
40 cities now conducting urban league 
programs for the purpose of advising with 
and conferring on local problems of ad- 
ministration and field work or bringing to 
local movements the service of the various 
departments of the national organization 
to further the improvement activities fos- 
tered by the national office. 

This service from the national office has 
included the occasional placing of trained 
workers in important positions, not only 
with local urban leagues, but with co- 
operating agencies as well. These workers 
are selected because of their evident quali- 
ties of efficiency, good personality, and zeal 
for sympathetic human service. 

All of the three “fellows” who last year 
received training through fellowships pro- 
vided by the League are employed in posi- 
tions giving them unusual opportunities 
for constructive service: Miss Margaret A. 
Tillar, Fellow, New York School of Social 
Work, is Girls’ Work Secretary of the 
Y. W. C. A. in Orange, New Jersey; Miss 
Katie Mae Davis, Ella Sachs Plotz Fellow 
at the same school, is assistant to the di- 
rector of the Atlanta School of Social 
Work, where she is teaching a class in 
community organization ; Ira De Reid, Fel- 
low at the University of Pittsburgh, is the 
industrial secretary of the New York 
Urban League; Miss Ethel E. McGhee, 
who was Ella Sachs Plotz Fellow of the 
previous year and who last year continued 
her work as a special Fellow of the New 
York School of Social Work, was placed 
by the league as special case worker with 
the Social Service Federation of Engle- 
wood, New Jersey. 


Departments 


The Department of Research and In- 
vestigations of the League—Charles S. 
Johnson, director—has developed into one 
of the most active divisions of the League’s 
service. It has completed the third year 
of the publication of Opportunity maga- 
zine, which is now recognized as a very 
necessary part of the literature which 
monthly is available to students of the 
Negro question in America and of the 
problems of race relations everywhere. It 
is now used in 150 libraries and colleges, 
sociology classes and study groups. It 
publishes special articles on’ the various 
phases of Negro life, abstracts of surveys, 
pertinent essays, fiction and poetry, and 
has a section devoted to condensed infor- 
mation on Negro achievement and impor- 
tant events in the life of the Negro race. 
Its circulation of about 8,000 should 
rapidly expand on the basis of its ex- 
traordinarily good rating among worthy 
periodicals. Much of the energy of those 
responsible for this magazine’s develop- 
ment has been expended in developing the 
character of the magazine, and we shall 
now devote much of our time toward 
marketing the product. The magazine has 
instituted its first literary contest, giving 
Negro writers an opportunity for artistic 
expression. Its prize poems were of good 
caliber and were included in Braithwaite’s 
Anthology for 1925. Of the ten short 
stories published by Opportunity magazine 
during 1925, eight were listed by Edward 
J. O’Brien in the Boston Transcript in his 
review of the “Best short stories of the 
year,” and two ‘of these were classified in 
the honor roll; and other material from 
the contest was included in Alain Locke’s 
“New Negro,” published by A. and C. 
Boni. The prizes of the 1925 contest were 
donated by Mrs. Henry Goddard Leach 
and the prizes for 1926 are contributed by 
Caspar Holstein. 


The Research Department has com- 
pleted a survey of the Negro population 
of Trenton, New Jersey, for the interracial 
committee there, and a study of the Ne- 
groes of Plainfield, New Jersey, for the 
community chest of that city. In Tren- 
ton the field work comprised an intensive 
study of 300 families, 1,500 persons from 
a total Negro population of 8,000; 95 in- 
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dustrial plants, involving 75 per cent of 
all the workers in Trenton; 50 labor 
unions and five years’ record of the Negro 
in health and crime and facts involving 
their institutions, such as churches and 
social agencies. In Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey, this field work covered 50 industries 
and 500 families among the Negro popula- 
tion of 3,200. 

The department began during the year 
a study of Negro workers in relation to 
labor unions. ‘lhe field work includes 107 
nationals, 458 local trade and federal 
labor unions, 47 State federations, and 
32,157 local organizations. Although at 
the close of the year this study was only 
half completed, over 65,000 Negro mem- 
bers of trade unions had been located and 
much valuable data had been accumulated, 
showing the experiences of Negroes with 
labor organizations. When this document 
is completed it will be one of the most 
valuable sources of information yet re- 
corded in the history of the Negro in his 
struggle for a livelihood in American 
cities. 

The Department of Research also acts 
as a bureau of information for students, 
writers, lecturers, and professors of classes 
in sociology who are making studies of 
phases of Negro life. “The Inquiry” was 
furnished with data on industry’s atti- 
tudes towards and experiences with Ne- 
groes, for use in a volume which this or- 
ganization is issuing for a study course. 
Criticism of schedules and preparation of 
outlines for current studies of housing, 
property depreciation, educational retard- 
ation, and accommodation of rural Ne- 
groes to city life were provided for a 
study being made along these lines for a 
nation social organization interested in the 
Negro and race relations. 

Other information supplied included 
outlines and bibliography for a Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania student who is mak- 
ing a study of the Negro population in a 
southern city; check and criticism of tabu- 
lation in a study of the Negro population 
by a candidate for a doctor’s degree at Co- 
lumbia University; information on trends 
of Negro literature and historical back- 
ground of Negro migration for a London, 
England, secretary of an African im- 
provement society; a compilation of news- 
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papers capitalizing “Negro”; precedents 
in Negro housing adjustments for the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce; mate- 
rial for a social service course in race re- 
lations for a large New England univer- 
sity and material on the race problem to 
make up a complete section of a course in 
social problems for a professor in sociol- 
ogy in one of the largest and oldest of our 
universities. 

During the year students from almost 
every civilized country have sought our 
information concerning methods used 
in solving interracial difficulties, as well 
as facts concerning American Negroes. 
France, Germany, China, Japan, Eng- 
land, Russia, Liberia and the Gold Coast, 
West Africa, Canada, Belgium, Austria, 
Denmark, Haiti, and the Virgin Islands 
are among the many foreign lands whose 
representatives have conferred in person 
with this department. 


Industrial Relations Department 


Since March our Department of Indus- 
trial Relations—T. Arnold Hill, director— 
has been in operation. The work of this 
department, as distinguished from that of 
the local employment service, has not been 
that of finding jobs and placing appli- 
cants, but that of creating sentiment favor- 
able to the employment of Negroes and 
urging the importance of thorough prepa- 
ration on the part of Negroes for oppor- 
tunities as they develop. Mr. Hill has at- 
tended important conferences of persons 
engaged in developing the industrial life 
of America for the purpose of advancing 
the ideals of the League. In Philadelphia 
he was instrumental in getting the Work- 
ers’ Education Bureau to pass a resolu- 
tion urging labor leaders and labor col- 
leges to study co-operation between white 
and colored workers with a view to wiping 
out prohibitory legislation and traditional 
sentiment against Negro membership in 
labor organizations. He has met with the 
Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in Washington and vis- 
ited their annual convention in Atlantic 
City with the same idea in mind, and has 
pressed for the appointment of a Negro 
representative on the administrative staff 
of this organization to interpret the hopes 
of Negro workers to the Federation and to 
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interpret the labor point of view to Negro 
workers. Mr. Hill has also conferred with 
representatives of such employment or- 
ganizations as the American Management 
Association and the Industrial Conference 
Board for the purpose of bringing the po- 
tentialities of Negro labor to the atten- 
tion of employers, to the end that Negroes 
might receive more consideration in those 
industries in which his services should be 
used. ‘The League has realized for some 
time the important part which the Negro 
is playing and the important part which 
he can play in the development of the in- 
dustrial life of our great country, and we 
feel that it is our duty and our privilege 
to help create a more tolerant atmosphere 
in the economic life of the Nation for the 
Negro worker, in order that he may make 
a fuli contribution to its growth and 
progress. 

During November Mr. Hill conducted 
an industrial campaign in Kansas City, 
Missouri, in co-operation with the Kansas 
City Community Service Urban League 
for the purpose of opening up more im- 
portant jobs to Negroes than they now fill 
in that community. Some of the leading 
employers came together to confer on this 
subject, and the chairman of the Board of 
the Community Service Urban League of 
Kansas writes that as a result of this 
preliminary effort, which will be followed 
up by a more intensive campaign, a more 
encouraging outlook for the Negro worker 
exists there than during any previous 
period. 

As the year closed, Mr. Hill was on a 
visit to 21 trade training-schools in the 
South to confer with the principals and 
heads of their trade departments concern- 
ing their trade training courses with a 
view to re-arranging their curricula to 
meet the demands of industry today for 
more appropriately trained Negro workers. 
Numerous complaints have come to our at- 
tention concerning the inadequate train- 
ing of Negroes for many of the skilled 
positions which are offered them, and it is 
our belief that many of the schools need 
to reorganize their trade training courses 
in view of the changed industrial life of 
the Negro and because of the fact that our 
trade-school graduates in large numbers 
are entering the factory, the machine shop, 





and the foundry and fewer are returning 
to their rural homes or going to small ur- 
ban communities, where they hitherto en- 
gaged in work which required a more gen- 
eral type of industrial education. 

In carrying out the League’s general 
program the members of the staff and the 
officials of the organization have been 
called upon for articles, lectures, and con- 
ferences of a varied nature and we have 
sought to the best of our ability to meet 
the demands. For example, the League’s 
representatives have presented the cause 
of better race relations and opportunity 
for the Negro before the Hungry Club of 
Pittsburgh, comprising 700 business and 
professional men of that city; the sessions 
of the National Conference of Social 
Work, meeting in Denver; the University 
of Minnesota Social Service Summer 
School ; the Wayne County (Detroit) Con- 
ference of Social Work; the New York 
State Conference of Social Work; Buffalo 
Social Workers’ Club; Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. gatherings and church con- 
gregations; social-service classes in some 
of the leading colleges, white and colored, 
and interracial group conferences in many 
cities. 

‘Through our Extension Department, 
which was operated for one-half of the 
year, we have made a special effort to ac- 
quaint leading Negro organizations and 
leading Negro business and professional 
men and women with the possibilities of 
the program of the League. 

Aithough our theory of organization is 
that we do not enter a city for work unless 
the local people seek our assistance, we 
have not hesitated to make inquiries and 
observations in communities which need 
or are likely to require the Urban League’s 
program for the adjustment of the social 
needs among Negroes there. With this 
idea in mind, following the National Con- 
ference of Social Workers in Denver last 
June, I visited the Pacific Coast cities of 
increasing Negro population, including 
Los Angeles, California, where there is a 
thriving League, where I conferred with 
heads of community chests, directors of 
social service movements, and leaders of 
public thought. I found Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, with a Negro population of 10,000; 
Seattle, Washington, with 6,000 Negroes ; 
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Portland, Oregon, with 3,000 Negroes; 
San Francisco, with nearly 5,000, and San 
Diego, with 3,500 Negroes, much in need 
of special programs of social service for 
their colored population. 

The information that I gained in these 
communties, coupled with the mass of data 
which we have concerning many other un- 
organized communities, has made us all 
the more conscious of the potentialities of 
the Urban League movement. With the 
$63,000 that we raised to prosecute our 
work last year, we accomplished, we feel, 
a full year of practical results in inter- 
racial co-operation. If the American pub- 
lic could be made fully aware of the need 
and practicability of this service, we could 
increase this annual budget to twice this 
sum and conduct a five-year program, be- 
ginning with 1927, which would enable us 
to cover the coast cities mentioned and 
other communities North and South which 
are not now enjoying such service as our 
local organizations are rendering. This is 
a reasonable hope and we bespeak your 
further co-operation and continued confi- 
dence in its realization. 

The various locals of the Urban League, 
which jointly with the National office ex- 
pended nearly $400,000 for the work in 
1925, have continued to do every com- 
mendable work in keeping with the gen- 
eral program of the movement for local 
communities. These programs vary a lit- 
tle in the actual field operations, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the local situa- 
tion. They involve a special service in the 
industrial field in securing better jobs for 
Negroes and selecting more efficient and 
better qualified individuals for the posi- 
tions which are opened to Negroes, the 
placing of Negro social workers in stra- 
tegic positions of public welfare, the con- 
ducting of campaigns for better health in 
connection with the Annual Negro Health 
Week campaign, the development of recre- 
ational facilities for the group, and work 
for improving housing conditions wher- 
ever this is possible. 


Conclusion 


To the officers and the executive board 
of the national organization and officials 
of our local affiliated bodies, to the friends 
and contributors of the Urban League 
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movement, and to the efficient and ever- 
alert members of the staffs of the various 
units of the organization should come a 
deep sense of joy and satisfaction that the 
Urban League movement, after its fifteen 
years of service to the Nation and to the 
world, has commended itself to the public 
as a worthy, practical, and necessary fac- 
tor in the adjustment of man’s relation 
to man. 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH WORLD 
PEACE CONGRESS 


By Dr. HANS WEHBERG (Berlin) 


FTER the pacifists had met in Lon- 
don in 1922 and in Berlin in 1924, 
Paris was chosen as the city for the Con- 
gress to be held this year. As far as or- 
ganization was concerned, the preparation 
for the meeting was considerably inferior 
to that of the last congresses, so that the 
impression cn public opinion was by no 
means as great. The right contact with 
the press was especially wanting. This 
was all the more to be regretted, inasmuch 
as a great number of prominent person- 
ages took part in the Congress. From 
Germany almost all pacifists of renown 
attended; also well-known parliamen- 
tarians, such as Lobe, Breitscheid, and 
Dittmann, who belong to the Social Demo- 
crats; Koch and Liiders, who are Demo- 
crats. From Great Britain were present 
several members of the House of Com- 
mons, including the party leader, Ramsay 
McDonald ; also Ayles, Dunnico, and Hud- 
son. There were also such men as Nor- 
man Angell, Maddison, F. Herbert Stead, 
brother of the famous William T. Stead. 
France gave to the conference its presi- 
dent by sending the famous veteran of 
pacifism, Charles Richet. Pacifist France 
was further represented by Madame 
Séverine; Buisson, former minister; Pro- 
fessor Ruyssen; Lucien le Foyer, former 
deputy. Among those from America were 
Fannie Fern Andrews, member of the 
International Peace Bureau at Geneva; 
William Blymyer, an old collaborator of 
the World Peace congresses; Miss Mor- 
gan, representative of the National Coun- 
cil for Prevention of War, and Miss Lydia 
M. Schmidt, representative of the Associa- 
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tion for Peace Education ; also most of the 
other countries had sent representatives. 
Of those taking part from Switzerland 
were: Dr. Oeri, editor-in-chief of the Bas- 
ler Nachrichten, who was also elected a 
member of the Bureau at Geneva; Pro- 
fessor Favre (Geneva), Dr. Hiberlin 
(Ziirich), and Golay (Geneva), Secretary 
General. 

Now let me touch in a few words upon 
the Lobe incident, with which the Con- 
gress opened. The French Government 
had asked Lobe, President of the German 
Reichstag, not to deliver the speech pre- 
pared for the opening of the Congress be- 
cause otherwise the French Minister of 
Education, de Monzie, would hardly be 
able to preside over that meeting on ac- 
count of political reasons at home. The 
reason for this was because Lobe had, 
prior to this, in Vienna, vigorously de- 
fended the annexation of Austria with 
Germany, and because the French legal 
press had strongly protested against Lobe’s 
speech. The Germans felt quite dejected 
at this step of the French Government. 
At the same time the British delegates 
took it amiss that a letter to the Congress 
by McDonald, in which he spoke against 
separate leagues, was not to be read at the 
opening session. These incidents were 
finally straightened out. 

Again there was noticed at this Con- 
gress the great opposition between the 
pacifists belonging to the right and those 
belonging to the left wing. This brought 
about great clashes of opinion, especially 
since the chairman belonged substantially 
to the right wing and tried to prevent 
with all his energy the success of radical 
proposals. For those refusing military 
service there arose, in the Frenchman 
Georges Pioch, collaborator of the Fre 
Nouvelle, a powerful leader, whose ad- 
dress at the Congress was nothing less 
than a sensation. Those who for decades 
have been interested in the movement had 
hardly ever heard a speaker of such con- 
vineing power. The Pioch-Buisson debate 
was, so to speak, the climax of the Con- 
gress. Buisson reminded the delegates of 
their duties toward society and refused 
“to cloak, through establishing general 
principles, the suspicious conduct of those 
who only think of shunning their duties 
toward society.” He, of course, also real- 
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ized “that exceptions might occur which 
are a result of the great strength of moral, 
religious, or social convictions and which 
are deserving of respect.” Pioch, how- 
ever, wished “that, as long as the different 
countries have a compulsory system of 
service, those refusing service should be 
excepted from every kind of prosecution.” 
He demanded of all nations to be lenient 
toward those refusing military service. 
Pioch’s proposal was rejected by a vote of 
193 against 144. But let no one be de- 
ceived as to the fact that the course in 
Germany championed by Hiller-Stécker, 
which up to now could be considered sub- 
stantially as an isolated case, is winning 
followers in all countries. It was indeed 
surprising to see that almost all English 
pacifists, also those of Holland and the 
Scandinavian countries, agreed with the 
German and French objectors. It does 
not need to be emphasized particularly 
that all Swiss delegates supported the pro- 
posal of Buisson. 

Apropos of the discussions of the com- 
mission on the Geneva Protocol, the op- 
ponents of the war of sanction, following 
a report by Norman Angell and Hans 
Wehberg in favor of the war of sanction, 
had declared themselves willing to refrain 
from having their doubts expressed in the 
resolution favoring the Geneva Protocol. 
The resolution proposed by the commis- 
sion was in substance a duplicate of the 
Warsaw resolution of the League of Na- 
tions. It was also approved of by the 
plenary session of the conference. The 
radical group, which had not been repre- 
sented in the commission, proposed, how- 
ever, in the plenary session the following 
addition: “The Congress is not unmind- 
ful of the fact that the protocol formed in 
Geneva means only one step toward the 
abolition of war. It is the task of inter- 
national pacifism to do away with organ- 
ized manslaughter of every kind; also, 
therefore, with the so-called war of defense 
and sanction.” The British delegates es- 
pecially were in favor of accepting this 
proposal, which, however, was finally re- 
jected by 37 votes. 

The Morocco affair was discussed at 
length at the Congress in Paris. It is 
true, La Fontaine, the chairman, ex- 
pressed, very carefully, regrets over the 
bloodshed ; but during the discussion two 
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French speakers, under resounding ap- 
plause of the Congress, criticized most se- 
verely the war in Morocco. Pioch pointed 
out that there was danger in gradually 
getting accustomed to the bloodshed in 
Morocco and not seeing anything out of 
the ordinary in it. That the rainy season 
was coming, which made fighting on a 
large scale hardly possible, and that in the 
spring it would start again. In the mean- 
time the war contractors would have time 
to feather their nests. The Congress de- 
manded, above all, immediate interven- 
tion of the League of Nations for the res- 
toration of peace in Morocco. 

A long resolution of the Paris Congress 
favored a World Society of Economics. 
Some other resolutions dealt with the edu- 
cation of the peoples. 

Several other important discussions re- 
sulted from the meetings of the Congress. 
Of these I wish to point out only the one 
between the representatives of the Peace 
Society and the Trade-Union Internation- 
alists which took place on September 7, in 
Paris. Here at last was started the co- 
operative work between the civil pacifists 
and the Trade-Union Internationalists. 
It must be mentioned finally that in the 
council of the Bureau at Geneva the re- 
organization of this central bureau was 
considered. A great effort is to be made 
to strengthen the power of this Bureau. 

Although the political effect of the Con- 
gress could not be significant, the ex- 
change of opinions among the pacifists of 
the whole world was, nevertheless, without 
doubt, of no little value. 


THE MANDATES SYSTEM 
By HUNTINGTON GILCHRIST 


(Summary of remarks made at a session 
of the Geneva Institute of International Re- 
lations, held in the glassroom of the Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations, on Wednes- 
day evening, August 12, 1925. The author is 
an American officially associated with spe- 
cial organizations of the League of Nations.) 


HE colonial problem usually brings 

to mind the philanthropic work of 
missionaries in the field of religion, edu- 
cation, and medicine; the activities of the 
trader, which were not always, in the early 
days, in the interest of the native; the 
advent of the white settler, and the grad- 
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ual expansion of law and order in the 
Western sense following the trail of the 
government official. 

The different problems which resulted 
from the activities of these different 
groups, such as liberty of conscience, edu- 
cation, public health, slave trade, trade in 
arms and alcohol, labor, property rights, 
development of transport, and the main- 
tenance of law and order, are those with 
which the Permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion of the League of Nations has had to 
deal, in so far as they have arisen in the 
territories of Africa, the Pacific, and the 
Near East, which belonged to Germany 
and Turkey, but which are now, as a re- 
sult of the war, administered by certain of 
the Allied powers. These territories are: 

Pacific—Nauru (British Empire), New 
Guinea (Australia), Western Samoa 
(New Zealand), former German islands 
north of the equator (Japan). 


Africa — Togoland (Great Britain), 
Togoland (France), Cameroons (Great 
oD / 


Britain), Cameroons (France), Tangan- 
yika (Great Britain), Ruanda-Urundi 
(Belgium), Southwest Africa (Union of 
South Africa). 

Near East—Palestine, including Trans- 
Jordan (Great Britain), Irak (under spe- 
cial treaty arrangement with Great Brit- 
ain), Syria and Lebanon (France). 

The Near East mandates have special 
characteristics. The task of the Western 
powers in that region is very largely, as 
provided in the covenant, to bring about 
political evolution toward  self-govern- 
ment. The Near East mandates have 
come into force comparatively recently. 
In consequence the League of Nations has 
had less experience with and has less 
knowledge of conditions in that region, 
and for that reason more attention will be 
given in the present paper to the African 
and the Pacific mandates. 

As in the case of colonies and dependen- 
cies of the European powers, so in the 
mandated territories, one finds local ad- 
ministrators responsible to the central 
government, a national parliament which 
has certain responsibilities in colonial af- 
fairs, and certain sections of the public 
and the press who are concerned with 
those problems mentioned above. But in 
its colonies the European power is not 
submitted to any international supervi- 
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sion. In the case of the mandates the 
situation is different for the following 
reasons: The territories must be admin- 
istered according to the principles set 
forth in the covenant and in the man- 
dates—i. e., administration must be in the 
interests of the native, who should be pro- 
tected against the ravages of alcohol, 
against abuses which may result from 
forced labor, and ordinarily against being 
used for the general military advantage of 
the colonial power. Freedom of conscience 
and, in most cases, economic equality are 
also guaranteed in these territories. These 
principles have been embodied in docu- 
ments confirmed by the Council of the 
League—the mandates themselves—and 
they are contained in each of the treaties 
negotiated during the recent peace confer- 
ence. Thus, Germany has an interest in 
them, and by means of special treaties the 
United States has also approved of these 
arrangements. Principles and even trea- 
ties, however, have not always proved ef- 
fective in achieving desired ends, some- 
times because of the lack of necessary ma- 
chinery. In the case of the administra- 
tion of the mandated territories, however, 
definite machinery has been provided for 
and has been in operation for four years. 
Let us examine that machinery as closely 
as possible. 

The work of supervising, on behalf of 
the League of Nations, the administration 
of the mandated territories is entrusted, 
in accordance with the covenant, to the 
Permanent Mandates Commission. This 
is a group of eleven experts, most of whom 
have had direct experience with colonial 
questions and who are appointed by the 
Council of the League of Nations, not as 
representatives of governments, but as 
private individuals not holding govern- 
ment office. The majority of the members 
are nationals of States which do not hold 
any mandates, and the commission has up 
to the present been presided over by one 
of them, an Italian, the Marquis Theodoli. 
The names of Sir Frederick Lugard and 
M. Rappard, formerly professor at Har- 
vard University, are perhaps familiar and 
will indicate the stamp of men who have 
been secured for this work. There is also 
@ woman member on the commission, 
Mme. Bugge-Wicksell, of Sweden, and a 





representative of the International Labor 
Organization, Mr. H. A. Grimshaw. 

‘‘he normal work of the commission is 
to examine the reports, which are made 
annually by the mandatory powers, with 
regard to the administration of the man- 
dated territories. This examination takes 
place in the presence of an accredited rep- 
resentative of the mandatory power in 
question. After a discussion in the com- 
mission on the basis of the report, which 
leads to frequent questions put to the ac- 
credited representative, the Commission 
decides upon the observations which it de- 
sires to make on the report. These ob- 
servations are subsequently sent to the ac- 
credited representative, who is thus given 
an opportunity to make any comments he 
may desire for submission to the Council 
of the League at the same time as the 
report of the commission. In order to il- 
lustrate concretely the type of problem 
dealt with by the commission and the man- 
ner of action which is taken, many con- 
crete cases might be cited. To take ex- 
amples from the sixth session of the com- 
mission, which met in July last, one might 
mention the discussion concerning ex- 
penditure on education in Southwest 
Africa, the health rate among laborers on 
the construction of the Central Railway in 
the French Cameroons, the problem of 
the labor levy tax in French Togoland 
and Cameroons, the training of officials 
for service in New Guinea, the campaign 
against the tsetse fly in Tankanyika, and 
the military organization in the French 
West African mandates. A careful ex- 
amination of the work of the commission 
on such questions serves to illustrate the 
thorough and discriminating way in which 
the Mandates Commission carries out its 
duty of supervising the administration of 
mandated territories. 

The Mandates Commission, however, 
has no power of direct action. It is an 
advisory body to the Council of the 
League, to which the reports of the com- 
mission and other relevant documents are 
communicated after each session. At the 
Council the mandatory powers have an 
opportunity to make any comments they 
please, as Mr. Chamberlain did at Rome 
last December in the case of the question 
of Jewish immigration into Palestine, but 
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normally the Council limits its action as 
regards the observations which have been 
made by the commission on the separate 
territories to communicating them to the 
mandatory powers. 

The various documents are also sent to 
all the members of the League, and the 
question of mandates generally and prob- 
lems of principle rather than specific cases 
are ordinarily dealt with by the Sixth, or 
Political, Committee of the Assembly. The 
Assembly does not, however, always con- 
fine itself to an examination of the work 
of the commission, as the story of the ac- 
tion taken by the League in connection 
with the events which took place in South- 
west Africa, as a result of the uprising of 
the tribe of Bondelzwarts well illustrates. 
Here the whole question was raised in the 
Assembly by the representative of a State 
which belonged to another continent. The 
Bondelzwarts case is typical of how the 
League machinery may serve to operate in 
special circumstances, but it should not be 
taken as a sample of the normal action of 
the League in this field. 

It is also interesting to note that consid- 
erable development has taken place in the 
last five years in the growth of the work 
of the League in this domain. It will be 
sufficient to mention the fact that peti- 
tions from inhabitants of mandated terri- 
tories or elsewhere may now be received 
officially by the Mandates Commission ; 
that mandatory powers are frequently rep- 
resented before the commission by colonial 
administrators, who are directly responsi- 
ble for conditions in the mandated terri- 
tories, such as Sir Herbert Samuel, High 
Commissioner for Palestine; M. Hofmeyr, 
administrator of Southwest Africa, and 
M. Bonnecarrére, commissioner for French 
Togoland, who have recently come to 
Geneva; and that the modification of the 
frontier between Ruanda-Urundi and Tan- 
ganyika in the interests of the native pop- 
ulation has resulted from a suggestion by 
the commission. 

Questions of a general character, of in- 
terest to a large number of mandated ter- 
ritories, such as the nationality of the in- 
habitants of these areas and the problem 
of the restoration of confidence in the 
financial stability of mandated territories, 
so that loans, investments, and advances 
might be made without difficulty for their 
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development, have also been discussed. 
Action of this sort is not specifically fore- 
seen in the covenant or in the mandates 
and may, perhaps, not have been contem- 
plated by those responsible for establish- 
ing this system of colonial government 
under international responsibility. 

As a result of the study of the operation 
of the mandates system, one may perhaps 
come to certain conclusions as to the es- 
sential elements of its success: 

(1) The character of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission is of the first im- 
portance. The desirability of keeping it a 
nonpolitical organization composed of 
members with the necessary technical 
qualifications would seem to be clear. 

(2) The value of a complete under- 
standing between the mandatory powers 
and the Permanent Mandates Commission 
could hardly be overestimated. The way 
in which this understanding has been 
strengthened by the intimate contact 
which has recently been brought about be- 
tween high officials directly responsible for 
the administration of the mandated terri- 
tories and the Madates Commission has 
already been noted. 

(3) The importance of world public 
opinion is, perhaps, obvious. The reports 
of the commission and the detailed min- 
utes of its meetings are available to the 
public. The commission is informed of 
the more important publications dealing 
with mandates, including parliamentary 
debates, which may appear in different 
countries. 

(4) Many of the problems with which 
the Mandates Commission deals are, it is 
obvious, not limited to the mandated terri- 
tories. The discussion which took place 
at the session of the commission in June 
of this year concerning the causes of the 
apparent depopulation of Central Africa, 
and in consequence the enormous impor- 
tance of the labor problem in these dis- 
tricts, if one looks to the future, is illus- 
trative of how the eminent colonial ex- 
perts gathered together in this interna- 
tional group may be able to analyze prob- 
lems and suggest lines of action which will 
be of the greatest possible assistance in the 
administration of colonial areas in all 
parts of the world. More than this, the 
intimate working together of these experts 
from the different countries must inevita- 
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bly serve as a stimulating example of the 
extent to which international co-operation 
may be brought about without danger of 
political complications. 

(5) Lord Balfour at one of the early 
assemblies expressed the view that the ad- 
ministration of mandated territories was 
one of the greatest experiments made by 
the covenant. The creation of the League 


of Nations has made it possible. Progress 
in its development depends, in the last 
resort, upon the seriousness with which the 
55 members of the League take their re- 
sponsibilities, and thus the success of this 
great experiment will be determined very 
largely by the strength of the whole move- 


- ment for international co-operation, which 


we call the League of Nations. 





TEXT OF COURT PROTOCOL AS 
PASSED, WITH ALL THE RES- 
ERVATIONS ADOPTED 


The text of the World Court resolution, 
containing the reservations offered by Sena- 
tor Swanson, as finally adopted by the Senate, 
January 27, 1926, is as follows: 


Resolution 


Whereas the President, under date of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1923, transmitted a message to the 
Senate, accompanied by a letter from the 
Secretary of State, dated February 17, 1923, 
asking the favorable advice and consent of 
the Senate to the adherence on the part of 
the United States to the protocol of Decem- 
ber 16, 1920, of signature of the statute for 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, set out in the said message of the Presi- 
dent (without accepting or agreeing to the 
optional clause for compulsory jurisdiction 
contained therein), upon the conditions and 
understandings hereafter stated, to be made 
a part of the instrument of adherence. There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring), That the Senate advise and 
consent to the adherence on the part of the 
United States to the said protocol of Decem- 
ber 16, 1920, and the adjoined statute for the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
(without accepting or agreeing to the op- 
tional clause for compulsory jurisdiction con- 
tained in said statute), and that the signa- 
ture of the United States be affixed to the 
said protocol, subject to the following reser- 
vations and understandings, which are 


hereby made a part and condition of this 
resolution, namely: 

1. That such adherence shall not be taken 
to involve any legal relation on the part of 
the United States to the League of Nations, 
or the assumption of any obligations by the 
United States under the Treaty of Versailles. 


To Take Part in Elections 


2. That the United States shall be per- 
mitted to participate, through representatives 
designated for the purpose and upon an equal- 
ity with the other State members, respec- 
tively, of the Council and Assembly of the 
League of Nations, in any and all proceedings 
of either the Council or the Assembly for the 
election of Judges or Deputy Judges of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, or 
for the filling of vacancies. 

3. That the United States will pay a fair 
share of the expenses of the court, as deter- 
mined and appropriated from time to time 
by the Congress of the United States. 

4. That the United States may at any time 
withdraw its adherence to the said protocol, 
and that the statute for the Permanent Court 
of International Justice adjoined to the pro- 
tocedé1 shall not be amended. without the con- 
sent of the United States. 

5. That the Court shall not render any 
advisory opinion, except publicly after due 
notice to all States adhering to the Court and 
to all interested States, and after public hear- 
ing given to any State concerned; nor shall 
it without the consent of the United States 
entertain any request for an advisory opinion 
touching any dispute or question in which the 
United States has or claims an interest. 
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The signature of the United States to the 
said protocol shall not be affixed until the 
powers signatory to such protocol shall have 
indicated through an exchange of notes, their 
acceptance of the foregoing reservations and 
understandings as a part and a condition of 
adherence by the United States to the said 
protocol. 


For Recourse by Treaty Only 


Resolved, further, as a part of this act of 
ratification, That the United States approve 
the protocol and statute hereinabove men- 
tioned, with the understanding that recourse 
to the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice for the settlement of differences between 
the United States and any other State or 
States can be had only by agreement thereto 
through general or special treaties concluded 
between the parties in dispute; and 

Resolved, further, That adherence to the 
said protocol and statute hereby approved 
shall not be so construed as to require the 
United States to depart from its traditional 
policy of not intruding upon, interfering with 
or entangling itself in the political questions 
of policy or internal administration of any 
foreign State; nor shall adherence to the 
suid protocol and statute be construed to im- 
ply a relinquishment by the United States of 
its traditional attitude toward purely Amer- 
ican questions. 


MEXICAN DEFENSE OF THE 
LAND AND OIL LAW 


(Note.—Following is the text of the state- 
ment made to the press by Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs of Mexico, Sefiior Aaron Saenz, 
on the law regulating section 1 of article 27 
of the Mexican Constitution.) 





The organic law of section 1, article 27, of 
the Constitution recently approved by the 
Mexican Congress cannot be considered as an 
alien law, as it has been called, because it 
does not legislate on the status or condition 
of foreigners in Mexico, but it is a law regu- 
lating provisions of the constitution as re- 
ferring to the rights which it grants to Mexi- 
“ans and to Mexican corporations for the ac- 
quisition of rights on lands, waters or their 
appurtenances or of concessions to develop 
mines, waters or mineral fuels in the re- 
publie. 

The alien law which is in force in the re- 
public was passed in May, 1886, and is in 
force except for such provisions which were 
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tacitly abrogated by the constitution of 1917. 

The provisions of the organic law, further- 
more, are not new in Mexico. In fact, since 
1623, and according to the sixth law of 
Chapter of the Recompilation of the Indies, 
issued by Spain, foreigners friendly to the 
Metropolis were subjected to certain condi- 
tions definitely established for the acquisition 
of real property in New Spain, with the limi- 
tation that they could not acquire the same 
within a zone of twenty leagues along the 
coast. This law was confirmed by that of 
June 16, 1703. 

In 1716 Philip IV widened the powers for 
the settlement of foreigners, restricting their 
limitation only in so far as the aforemen- 
tioned zone was concerned. 


Previous Mexican Land Laws 


According to the Constitution of Cadiz, to 
acquire real property foreigners were re- 
quired to become naturalized. The law of 
August 18, 1824, decreed after the independ- 
ence of the country, reaffirmed the prohibi- 
tion of foreigners to acquire real property 
within the twenty-league zone, and the law 
of April 6, 1830, established a similar prohibi- 
tion in a zone of twenty leagues along the 
frontiers. The same provision was ratified 
by the law of July 7, 1854. 

In 1862 another law was passed prohibiting 
foreigners from acquiring properties on the 
frontiers of Mexico contiguous to their own 
countries. This law has never been repealed, 
and its provisions were embodied in the con- 
stitution of 1917. 

The Railway Act of April 29, 1899, pro- 
vides, without any doubt, that all railway 
companic; shall always be considered as 
Mexican, even if they are organized abroad 
and although some or all of the stockholders 
are foreigners, it being furthermore provided 
that the companies, as well as all foreigners, 
their heirs and assigns who might be part of 
the said companies, whether as stockholders, 
employees or in any other capacity, must be 
considered as Mexicans in matters that refer 
to the same and that they may never claim, 
under any pretext whatever, any right as for- 
eigners regarding their titles and business 
related to same enterprises, and that they 
shall only have the rights and at their dis- 
posal the means of procedure granted to Mex- 
ican citizens by the laws of the republic, for- 
eign diplomatic agents having therefore no 
intervention in the affairs related thereto. 
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The mining law of November 25, 1909, con- 
tains the prohibition for foreigners to acquire 
mining properties within a zone of eighty 
kilometers along the frontiers with foreign 
countries, and the same law prohibits foreign 
corporations to file or acquire, by any title 
whatever, mining claims and properties or 
realty rights over mines within the same 
zone. 

Points to Similar Laws Here 


Similar laws to the provisions contained in 
the organic law of section 1 of article 27 are 
existing in other countries, to wit: 

In the State of Arizona, U. S. A., by the 
Law 4716, passed in 1913, only citizens of the 
United States, or those who have declared 
their intention to become naturalized, are 
permitted to acquire real property. 

The same law establishes, furthermore, 
that no corporation with a capital of which 
more than 30 per cent is in the hands of 
stockholders who are not American citizens 
or who have not declared their intention to 
become such may acquire lands nor titles to 
them, nor interests in them, and consequently 
provides that no foreigner may acquire title 
to any land or real estate within the State. 

In the State of Illinois there exist similar 
provisions, but with greater restrictions, this 
law only granting a period of five years in 
which foreigners must dispose of the proper- 
ties which they have, and if they fail to do so 
their lands will be confiscated to the benefit 
of the State of Illinois. 


Rights of Foreigners in Mexico 


Furthermore, it is a general principle ac- 
cepted in the United States that foreigners 
cannot acquire certain rights unless they pre- 
viously obtain the declaration of intention to 
become American citizens. 

In Mexico the law has not attempted in 
this respect to go thus far, and has limited 
itself only to establish certain conditions for 
the acquisition by foreigners of real property, 
such as that they consider themselves na- 
tionals in so far as the acquisitions of those 
rights is concerned, that consequently they 
may not invoke the diplomatic protection of 
their respective governments, so that the 
Mexican Government may not be charged 
with deliberate injustice against foreign in- 
terests, since there are laws in the country 
which guarantee the citizens and courts of 
justice similar in their organization to those 
established in foreign countries. 
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Investors in Mexico will enjoy protection, 
since the means provided by the laws and the 
aims of Mexico tend only to consecrate, as 
other nations do, the principle that the laws 
and courts of the country are the only insti- 
tutions competent to protect the interest 
vested in the country and resolve on matters 
regarding theni. 


Retroactive Feature Denied 


Insistent publications have been made by 
the press to the effect that the organic law 
so much discussed is retroactive and confis- 
eatory and that it requires foreigners to 
waive their own nationality in order that 
they may acquire real property in the repub- 
lic. Although the provisions of the law are 
said to make it retroactive or confiscatory 
have not been specifically quoted, the follow- 
ing observations show how unjustified are 
these charges: 

First—The organic law in question is not 
retroactive. Article 5 clearly states that the 
rights dealt with by the law, and which were 
legally acquired by foreigners prior to its en- 
forcement, shall be kept by those who have 
acquired them until their death. If a previ- 
ously acquired right is conserved until the 
extinction of its holder, it can in nowise be 
alleged that this right is injured. 

It has been argued in this respect that the 
present holder will not have the right to 
transfer his properties to his foreign heirs 
and that, in this way, a right acquired prior 
to the law is injured. Such reasoning, in 
spite of its apparent truth, is sophistical. 

Should a State be deprived of the liberty 
of modifying its laws at any time, it would 
be prevented from further development in 
juridicial matters. Every sovereign State can 
modify existing individual rights, and it is 
a matter pertaining to the State itself to 
weigh the advantages and disadvantages 
which a new law may have for the com- 
munity. 


Legislation on Inheritance 


If it is true, and a fact perfectly accepted 
by international law and by all the civilized 
nations of the earth, that it is a sovereign 
right of every State to legislate on inher- 
itances, even to the point of absolutely pro- 
hibiting the transmission of the property of 
a deceased person to another, no one can 
doubt that the Government of Mexico has the 
sovereign power to impose conditions on the 
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acquisition of property by hereditary right 
from a person deceased. 

In fact, in cases where the acquisition by 
foreigners is not absolutely prohibited by the 
law, the foreign heir of a deceased foreigner 
may acquire the real property, waters, min- 
ing concessions, &¢c., which censtitute the in- 
heritance, by simply fulfilling a condition re- 
quired by the Mexican law to facilitate to 
foreign heirs the alienation of real property 
which might come to them by inheritance 
and which they cannot keep on account of 
the absolute prohibition of the law or be- 
sause they will not fulfill the requirement of 
considering themselves as Mexicans. In re- 
gard to those properties, Article VI of the 
law grants them a period of five years in 
which legally to dispose of them. 

At is will be seen, the law, far from injur- 
ing acquired right, is extremely lenient to 
foreigners, since it affords them ample oppor- 
tunity to comply with the provisions of the 
Constitution of the Republic. 

The foregoing refers not only to individuals 
but also to partnerships and corporations, 
which can also keep their rights, according 
to said Article V, until their dissolution. 


As to Charge of Confiscation 


Second—The law in question is not, like- 
wise, confiscatory. Foreigners who do not 
comply with the requirements established by 
this law in its Articles IV and VI, cannot 
hold the properties affected. But the Mexi- 
can law, at variance with what many foreign 
laws provide in similar cases, does not con- 
fiscate those properties but fixes ample and 
convenient terms during which the respective 
rights may be transferred, and only in the 
event that this is not carried out within the 
time specified the laws provide for the dis- 
posal of them by public sale through judicial 
channels and for the delivery to the foreign- 
ers the proceeds of the sale. 

Since the beginning it became necessary 
from every point of view and for the proper 
application of the law to have knowledge of 
all those instances where a foreigner might 
hold properties or concessions as those men- 
tioned in the law legally acquired prior to 
the enforcement of the provisions in question, 
and for that reason Article VII provides that 
foreigners who are in such condition may file 
a declaration before the Department of For- 
eign Relations regarding their previously ac- 
quired rights. 
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In this way evasions of the law will be pre- 
vented and the means which a State uses to 
insure the application of its laws, with very 
ample limitations, remain within the same 
sovereign power of the nation. The penalty 
imposed on the foreigner who does not file 
the aforesaid declaration is that the acquisi- 
tion in question be considered as having been 
affected after the promulgation of the law. 


Assurance of Protected Rights 


If this provision is regarded with an im- 
partial and just frame of mind, it will be 
found that it has the sound aim of defining 
and insuring the rights of foreigners acquired 
in good faith. Every foreigner who might 
have filed the declaration within the time 
limit provided by the law will not only have 
the assurance that his rights will be consid- 
ered as well established, but also that it will 
be respected under the provisions of the law 
without requiring him, in this case, to com- 
ply to the requirements of this new law. 

On the other hand, those properties which 
have not been declared as belonging to for- 
eigners shall be considered as acquired after 
the promulgation of the law, and therefore, 
if their acquisition is contrary to the law, 
they shall be considered as not having been 
acquired, since the contracts or transactions 
relative to their transfer will be, ipso facto, 
considered as null according to Article VIIT 
of the law. 

By any means, this does not imply a con- 
fiscation, since the consequences of the nul- 
lity of the transactions or contracts in ques- 
tion are those normally foreseen by the ordi- 
nary laws for juridical proceedings which are 
null. 


Equal Standing with Nationals 


Third—According to the constitution of 
the republic, foreigners are forbidden to ac- 
quire domain over lands and waters or con- 
cessions to develop mines or mineral fuels in 
the territory of the republic. 

The State has the right, through the De- 
partment of Foreign Relations, to grant to 
foreigners permission to acquire the afore- 
mentioned rights. This permission is granted 
with the requirements that foreigners agree 
to consider themselves Mexicans regarding 
those properties. 

This means that the foreigners are not 
going to acquire any more rights in relation 
to those properties than the rights which 
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Mexican citizens enjoy; that is, that they 
will not ask for the protection of their gov- 
ernments, just as Mexicans may not ask for 
the assistance of foreign governments 
against their own, and furthermore, that the 
investments of foreigners in Mexico, from the 
moment they are made, be done with the ex- 
press understanding that they will have guar- 
anteed recourses which the laws and the 
courts of the country grant to all citizens, 
thus avoiding that they may enjoy a privi- 
leged situation as compared with that of the 
nationals. 

The requirements necessary to grant the 
permission is merely a condition imposed by 
Mexico in the form of an agreement con- 
tered into by their nationals with the govern- 
ment. When any of the parties to an agree- 
ment does not carry it out it becomes subject 
to the penalties provided for in the agree- 
ment or in other laws. In this case it is a 
matter of a penalty established in the agree- 
ment itself. 


Power to Impose Conditions 


It is not an exceptional or rare case, but 
one rather universally known in law. It isa 
condition to permit a foreigner to acquire 
real property in Mexico. If a government— 
and this is not a question open to discussion 
—has the power to prevent foreigners from 
acquiring property of specified kinds within 
its territory, with greater reason it may im- 
pose conditions for such acquisition. 

The purpose of this provision is that the 
foreigner considers himself a Mexican in all 
that relating to the property which he ac- 
quires by virtue of such a permission. He 
agrees not to appeal to his government in 
so far as concerns the rights which he ac- 
quires. 

It is within the scope of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment to legislate upon the effects of the 
agreement entered into with it. It will be 
within the scope of foreign governments to 
decide as to the effects of the agreement en- 
tered into by their nationals with the govern- 
ment of another country as affecting the rela- 
tions within them and their respective na- 
tionals. 

It has been stated erroneously and tenden- 
ciously, through most varied sources, that the 
conditions required by the law in question 
was that of waiving nationality of the for- 
eigner who acquired certain kind of property 
in Mexico. It is not true that the waiving 
of nationality is required. 





As we have seen before, it refers only to 
the renouncement of a right deriving from 
that nationality ; but the Government of Mex- 
ico has never attempted to demand that for- 
eigners waive their nationality as a whole 
in order to acquire real property in Mexico, 
in spite of the fact that the laws of many 
countries show that it would have been 
within its power to do so. 


Summary of Law’s Provisions 


Finally, the provisions of Section I of 
article 27 and its organic law may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

First—Only Mexicans and Mexican corpor- 
ations have the right, according to the con- 
stitution, to acquire the domain of lands and 
waters and concessions for the exploitation 
of mines, waters and combustible minerals in 
the republic. 

Nevertheless, the Mexican Government may 
grant permission to foreigners to acquire 
these rights, requiring previously that the 
foreigner agrees not to have recourse to other 
means of making his rights effective than 
those which are granted by Mexican laws to 
Mexicans. 

The same requirement must be complied 
with by a foreigner who acquired any par- 
ticipation in Mexican corporations, owners of 
such properties. 

This requirement has been enforced since 
1917 without any foreigners having objected 
to it, nor found it excessive, nor has there 
been any decrease of foreign capital in the 
country. 

The obligation imposed on foreigners to ac- 
quire participation in Mexican corporations 
might be construed as setting up a hindrance 
to the development of stock companies; but 
the regulations, which are to be enacted in 
accordance with the power granted the Ex- 
ecutive by the law, will provide that Mexican 
stock companies, when organized, shall secure 
from the Department of Foreign Relations a 
permission that in the event that foreigners 
might secure a participation in them the said 
companies make an agreement in the name of 
its stockholders to consider themselves as 
nationals in so far as regards their participa- 
tions and to include in the clauses which 
must appear on the shares to the bearer the 
condition that every shareholder by the act 
of acquisition considers himself in every way 
subject to the provisions of the Mexican laws. 
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As regards companies already organized 
they may ask permission to add to their by- 
laws a similar provision, 


Respect for Constitution Sought 


Second—Foreigners may not for any rea- 
son acquire ownership over lands and waters 
in a zone 100 kilometers along the frontier 
and fifty kilometers from the seaboard, nor 
be participants in Mexican corporations 
which acquire such property in this zone. 

This also is a provision of the constitution 
enforced since 1917, but which in practice 
has been found frequently evaded through 
the organization of Mexican corporations. 

Wherefore it became necessary to state 
definitely in the law that foreigners may not 
acquire domain over lands and waters in the 
prohibited zone, even indirectly as partici- 
pants in Mexican corporations. The only aim 
of this provision is to enforce due respect to 
the constitution. 

So far as the rest is concerned, foreigners 
are only forbidden to acquire direct domain 
over lands and waters. Since in the case of 
mines, petroleum, or the use of waters, the 
individual does not acquire direct domain but 
only a right of exploitation or usufruct, 
which the government grants through con- 
cessions, the foreigners will not be prevented 
from acquiring such concessions. 

The industries, therefore, will not find ob- 
stacles in the law to their development. 
Those having foreign interests which are un- 
der the prohibition to acquire ownership of 
the lands necessary for the buildings or other 
purposes of their concerns, are permitted by 
the law to make long-time leases, in addition 
to the fact that they may take the lands in 
usufruct of use or mortgage over them. 


Limitation of Farm Investment 


Third—The law only establishes a limit for 
the participation of the foreign capital when 
it is a matter of Mexican corporations own- 
ing rural properties destined to agricultural 
ends in which the aforesaid foreigners may 
not hold more than 50 per cent of the capital 
of the same. 

The purpose of this provision is, clearly, 
that of reserving to Mexicans in what is es- 
sential the cultivation and the enjoyment of 
arable lands. The right which Mexico has to 
do so is undeniable. Almost all of the new 
countries did so during the period of their 
development, and the old countries with a 
dense population do so at present. 
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Since this restriction refers only to cor- 
porations, foreigners may individually ac- 
quire agricultural lands merely by obtaining 
the permission of the Mexican Government 
through the agreement several times referred 
to. 

In this respect it should be added further 
that it is the purpose of the Government to 
prevent foreign interests from being molested 
by the development of the agrarian policy, 
thus avoiding in advance possibie diplomatic 
discussion with friendly nations. 

It is possible to point out that this policy 
of the Mexican Government is more liberal 
than that of the United States, where by 
means of immigration laws foreigners are 
practically barred from establishing them- 
selves in its territory, in a great part of 
which residence is required as condition to 
the acquisition of real property. 


Avoiding Retroactive Application 


Fourth—In order to avoid the retroactive 
application of the provisions of this law, it 
is especially provided the rights which were 
legally acquired prior to it shall be respected 
under present conditions until death of their 
owners. 

Foreign corporations, likewise, will con- 
serve these rights until their dissolution, 
with a single exception of those which have 
more than a 50 per cent participation in 
Mexican corporations owning rural properties 
for agricultural ends, in which case they are 
granted a period of ten years to transfer 
their rights in excess of said 50 per cent. 


Transfer of Inherited Property 


Fifth—In the case of transmission by in- 
heritance of rights object of this law, the 
acquisition of which is prohibited to foreign- 
ers by the same, there will be granted a pe- 
riod of five years, dating from the death of 
the testator, in order that the heirs may 
transfer those rights to persons capacitated 
under the law. Foreigners enjoy the same 
prerogatives when they have to adjudicate to 
themselves, by virtue of pre-existing rights 
acquired in good faith, some right of those 
which are prohibited by the law. 

Outside of the prohibited zone, foreigners, 
by direct acquisition or by inheritance, may 
acquire direct domain over lands and waters 
without other limitations than that of secur- 
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ing the permission to acquire established by 
the law. 

As regards grants for the exploitation of 
waters, mines or combustible minerals, for- 
eigners may acquire these rights by means 
of concessions without other condition than 
that of making the agreement referred to in 
Section I of article 27. 

Sixth—According to the law, all foreigners 
who at present possess any of the rights with 
which this law deals must file a statement 
to that effect before the Department of For- 
eign Relations within one year, in order that 
their rights may be realized and respected in 
the form in which they were acquired. 


THE BRITISH KING’S 
SPEECH FROM THE THRONE 


February 2, 1926 


My Lords and Members of the House of 

Commons: 

My relations with foreign powers continue 
to be friendly. Since Parliament rose my 
ambassador at Constantinople has proceeded 
to Angora with a view to arrive at a definite 
settlement of questions in connection with the 
Turco-Iraq frontier. My government cordi- 
ally reciprocate the desire of the Turkish 
Government for the promotion of the friend- 
liest relations between Turkey and Great 
Britain. 

A treaty between myself and His Majesty 
the King of Iraq, carrying out the stipulation 
laid down in the decision of the Council of 
the League of Nations, has been signed by 
our respective representatives and has been 
approved by the Parliament of Iraq. It will 
be submitted to you without delay. 

One of my ministers will proceed to Geneva 
as British representative of the Preparatory 
Committee on Disarmament which is to work 
out the bases of a general conference on the 
reduction of armaments. In the opinion of 
my government, a substantial step forward 
in that dirction should now be possible as a 
result of the system of security created by 
the Treaty of Locarno and subsidiary agree- 
ments. 

My government have recently received in 
London the Finance Minister of Italy, accom- 
panied by a distinguished delegation, and 
have concluded an agreement which provides 
for the funding of the Italian war debt to 
this country on fair and honorable condi- 
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tions. I rejoice that a friendly settlement 
has been reached of this difficult question. 

Invitations are being issued to the govern- 
ments of Belgium, France, Germany, and Italy 
to attend a conference in London to consider 
the possibility of securing an effective inter- 
national agreement for regulating hours of 
labor. 


Members of the House of Commons: 

The estimates for the public services will 
be laid before you in due course. My minis- 
ters have given earnest consideration to the 
increasing need for national economy. Pro- 
posals for effecting reductions of public ex- 
penditure are now being formulated and you 
will be asked to pass measures required to 
give effect to them without delay. 

Proposals will be laid before you for au- 
thorizing my government to guarantee loans 
for the development of the British dependen- 
cies in East Africa and of mandated terri- 
tories. 


My Lords and Members of the House of 

Commons: 

The improvement in trade and industry at 
the end of 1924, which it was then thought 
would result in an appreciable decrease in 
the volume of unemployment, was unfortu- 
nately checked early last year by the wide- 
spread depression which occurred in coal 
mining. 

Since the autumn of last year signs of a 
revival of industry have again begun to ap- 
pear, but the growth of confidence on which 
revival depends is being arrested by the fear 
of industrial strife. 

The result of the inquiry into the economic 
condition of the coal industry, which is now 
being conducted by my commission, will 
shortly be laid before you, I am well aware 
of the difficulties that are inherent in the 
whole situation. But the interests of the 
nation are paramount, and I appeal to all 
parties to face the future in a spirit of con- 
ciliation and fellowship and to avoid action 
which would again postpone the return of 
good trade and prosperity for which we have 
so long hoped. 

With the object of securing greater econ- 
omy and efficiency in the generation and 
transmission of electrical energy in the fu- 
ture, my government have devised a scheme 
of reorganization. A bill to give effect to 
these proposals has been prepared and will 
shortly be introduced. 
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The condition of agriculture has received 
the earnest consideration of my ministers. 
The question of the provision of better credit 
facilities for the industry is receiving special 
attention and discussions are proceeding with 
a view to the formulation of definite pro- 
posals on the subject. A bill will be pre- 
sented to enable county councils to continue 
and extend the provision of small holdings 
and cottage holdings, both for owner-occu- 
piers and for tenants. 

A measure will be laid before you to pro- 
vide in suitable cases for marking imported 
agricultural produce and manufactured goods, 
so that they may be distinguished from the 
products of this country, and Empire goods 
distinguished from those of foreign origin. 

While I learn with satisfaction of the pro- 
gress made in the building of new houses in 
the urban areas of England and Wales, the 
conditions under which many of my people 
are compelled to live, both in the country dis- 
tricts and in the congested areas of numer- 
ous towns, still occasion me deep concern. 
My ministers are now examining certain pro- 
posals for the improvement of these condi- 
tions, and if time permits they will submit to 
you measures designed to hasten the removal 
of the worst defects both in town and 
country. 

My ministers hope that it may be possible 
to carry further the process of consolidating 
the main statutes regulating the local govern- 
ment of the country. 

I propose to appoint an additional Secre- 
tary of State to replace the Secretary for 
Scotland, and you will be asked to pass the 
necessary legislation providing for the trans- 
fer of functions, 

Bills will be laid before you, if time and 
opportunity permit, dealing with the follow- 
ing matters: 

National health insurance. 

Unemployment insurance. 

The rating of railways. 

The control of road vehicles. 

The finance of poor law in London and the 
position and powers of boards of guardians. 

Rating, and the valuation of machinery, in 
Scotland. 

Your labors upon these, and upon all other 
matters, I humbly commend to the blessing 
of Almighty God. 
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POPE’S ENCYCLICAL 
Establishing Feast of ‘Our Lord Jesus 
Christ as King”’ 


The following is a literal translation from 
the original Latin of the encyclical of Pope 
Pius XI, establishing the feast of “Our Lord 
Jesus Christ as King” and delivered by the 
Pontiff at the consistory of December 11, 
1925. 

An encyclical is, literally, “a circular let- 
ter.” The term, however, has come to be 
applied almost exclusively to certain papal 
documents, which differ in their technical 
form from either bulls or briefs. Commonly 
they are explicitly addressed to patriarchs, 
primates, archbishops and bishops of the 
“universal church in communion with the 
Apostolic See,” although they may be ad- 
dressed only to the archbishops and bishops 
of a particular country. 

An encyclical is not necessarily an ex 
cathedra pronouncement, and it is not, there- 
fore, invested with infallible authority. The 
degree in which any infallible magisterium is 
committed must be judged from the circum- 
stances and from the language used in any 
given case. 

While, of course, the communicants be- 
lieving in the “power of the keys” (the power 
of the church to bind and loose upon earth 
and in heaven) are bound, under the pain 
of sin, to obey any admonition of the Holy 
See touching faith and morals and the ad- 
ministration of the church, such admonitions 
do not necessarily bear the imprint of in- 
fallibility. 

When the Pope speaks infallibly he does so 
when he explicitly speaks to the universal 
church (not to individual prelates or par- 
ticular localities) as “prince of apostles, suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, and vicar of Jesus Chrisi 
on earth,” defining as “materia fidei” (a mat- 
ter of faith) and, therefore, necessary to 
salvation, some article of faith which, for 
some special reason, the Pontiff feels should 
no longer remain undefined ; for, according to 
the Catholic Church, no Pope could ever 
create a new doctrine, since the entire deposit 
of truth was left by Christ with His church, 
and the church has always held and taught 
as necessary to salvation that entire deposit 
of faith and morals. 

Since encyclicals are issued usually at the 
time of consistories, or on very special oc- 
easions, they are comparatively rare docu- 
ments and are of unusual importance because 
they deal with extraordinary situations or 
subjects. 

The translation published herewith was 
made by the Very Rev. John J. Wynne, editor 
of the Catholic Encyclopedia and one of the 
most widely known and distinguished priests 
of the Society of Jesus——THE Eprror. 
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To our venerable brothers—patriarchs, pri- 
mates, archbishops, bishops, and other local 
ordinaries—in peace and communion with 
the Apostolic See—Pius XI, Pope. 


Health and apostolic blessing! We recall 
that in the first encyclical letters which we 
addressed to the entire sacred hierarchy at 
the beginning of our pontificate, as we enu- 
merated the chief causes of the calamities 
with which we beheld mankind oppressed and 
struggling, we said plainly not only that 
this deluge of evils had invaded the world 
because so many mortals had put Jesus 
Christ and His most holy law out of their 
ordinary life, their domestic relations and 
public affairs, but also that the hope of a 
lasting peace among the nations and States 
would never dawn so long as individual men 
and states denied and excluded the empire 
of our Saviour. 

Accordingly, as we gave warning that the 
peace of Christ must be sought in the king- 
dom of Christ, so we would do all in our 
power for this: in the kingdom of Christ, we 
say, since for re-establishing and confirming 
peace nothing seemed to us more efficacious 
than to work for the restoration of the em- 
pire of our Lord. The popular interest, 
either just developed or far more earnestly 
aroused, in Christ and in His church as the 
one means of salvation have stirred within 
us brighter hope of better times; and 
it would also appear that many who, despis- 
ing the principality of the Redeemer, as if 
they had been banished from His kingdom, 
are ready to enter again and to persevere in 
their return to the duties of obedience. 


Fruits of Holy Year 


Have not the events and accomplishments 
of the holy year, so worthy to be recorded 
and remembered, brought the greatest honor 
and glory to the Founder of the Church, our 
Lord and Sovereign King. The public ex- 
positions of our holy missions have deeply 
impressed on the minds and senses of man- 
kind the incessant labors of the church for 
the kingdom of her Spouse, broadening out 
daily to every land and the most distant 
islands of the seas; as also the great number 
of localities enrolled under the name Catholic 
by a profusion of sweat and blood of most 
valiant and indomitable missionaries, and 
the vastness of the regions still left be 
brought under the benign domination of our 
King. 


How very many, besides, during this holy 
time, have come from everywhere to the 
city, led by their prelates and priests, with 
the one thought in every mind to profess with 
souls truly contrite, at the tomb of the apos 
tles and in our presence, that they are and 
that they will remain under the empire of 
Christ! This very kingdom of our Saviour 
appeared resplendent with a certain new 
light as we, with well merited praise of 
their most distinguished virtues, decreed the 
honors of saints in heaven to six confessors 
and virgins. 

Oh! what pleasure filled our soul and what 
consolation when, in the majesty of the 
Petrine temple, after the reading of our 
decreed decision, there arose the cry from 
the vast multitude of the faithful, as an act 
of thanksgiving Thou, Christ, King of Glory. 


Church Goes On 


Whilst men and nations have strayed from 
God, going headlong to their end and destruc- 
tion by the raging flames of envy and in- 
ternal disturbances, the church of God goes 
on imparting the food of spiritual life to the 
human race, begetting and nourishing one 
after another most holy generations of men 
and women, never failing, after she has kept 
them most faithful and obedient members in 
ffie terrestrial kingdom to proclaim their 
eternal beatitude in the heavenly kingdom. 

During this jubilee also we ordained that 
the most important event, the sixteen hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Nicene Council, 
should be joyfully celebrated, and we com- 
memorated it in the Vatican Basilica, since 
that council approved and proposed as an 
article of Catholic faith that the Only Be- 
gotten Son is one in substance with the 
Father, and also inserted in its formula of 
faith or symbol, “of whose kingdom there 
will be no end,” thus affirming the royal 
dignity of Christ. 

Since, therefore, this holy year has given 
an opportunity for illustrating the kingdom 
of Christ, we believe we shall be doing some- 
thing entirely in keeping with our apostolical 
charge if, in answer to the prayers of very 
many of the faithful, addressed to us either 
by individuals or by groups, we should close 
this holy year by introducing into the ec- 
clesiastical liturgy a special feast of our 
Lord Jesus Christ as King. This subject 
matter so delights us that we desire to speak 
of it more at length, venerable brothers, for 
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it will be your part to accommodate whatever 
we shall say concerning the worship of Christ 
as King to the popular mind and feeling, so 
that they may derive, and in future avail of, 
very many advantages by celebrating an- 
nually this solemnity. 


Figurative Meaning 


That Christ should be styled King in the 
figurative meaning of the word has long 
been of common usage, on account of the 
exalted excellence by which He surpasses 
eminently all created things. Thus it hap- 
pens that He is said to reign in the mind of 
man, not so much because of mental power 
or great extent of knowledge as because He 
is very truth, and mortal man must neces- 
sarily derive and obediently accept truth 
from Him. He reigns likewise in the wills 
of men because in Him there is an altogether 
percent integrity and compliance of the 
human will with the holiness of the Divine 
will, and He so subjects our free will by His 
own influence and impulses as to make us 
aspire to all that is most noble. 

Christ finally is acknowledged as King of 
hearts on account of His charity, surpassing 
all knowledge (Ephesians iii 19), and a 
meekness and benignity attracting souls. 
Never until now has any one been so much 
loved by all the peoples of the world, nor 
will it ever happen in future that any one 
will be loved as Christ Jesus. 

However, to go more deeply into the sub- 
ject, every one sees that the name and 
power of king in the strictest meaning of the 
word belongs rightfully to Christ as man 
(Daniel vii 13-14). For, unless as man 
He may be said to have received power and 
glory and kingdom from the Father, since He 
is the Word of God with the same substance 
as the Father, He cannot have all things in 
common with the Father, and consequently 
the very highest and most absolute empire 
over all created things. 


Scripture Proof 


Do we not read in Scripture everywhere 
of Christ as King? For He is styled “the 
Ruler that is to come out of Jacob” (Num- 
bers xxiv:19), “Who is constituted by the 
Father King over His holy Mount of Zion, 
and Who will receive the nations as His in- 
heritance, and the things of the earth for 
His possessions” (Psalms ii: v. 8). 
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The nuptial hymn in which, under the ap- 
pearance and similitude of a most rich and 
powerful king, is celebrated the true King 
of Israel who was to come, says: “Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever; the 
scepter of Thy Kingdom is a scepter of up- 
rightness” (Psalms xliv:7). 

Omitting many other such citations, in an- 
other passage, as if to adumbrate the figure 
of Christ more clearly, it was prophesied that 
His kingdom, without limit or boundary, 
would bestow in abundance gifts of justice 
and peace: “In His days shall justice spring 
up and abundance of peace and He 
shall rule from sea to sea, and from the 
river unto the ends of the earth” (Psalms 
Ixxi:8). 


Copious Oracles 


There are besides the more copious oracles 
of the prophets, that of Isaias, especially so 
frequently quoted: “A Child is born to us, 
and a Son is given to us, and the govern- 
ment is upon His shoulder; and His name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counselor, God the 
Mighty, Father of the World to Come, Prince 
of Peace. His empire shall be multiplied, 
and there shall be no end of peace. He shall 
sit upon the throne of David and upon His 
kingdom; to establish it and strenghten it 
with justice from henceforth and forever” 
(Isaias ix :6-7). 

Nor do the other prophets foretell any 
different message from Isaias, Jeremias pre- 
dicting “a just branch from the seed of 
David, Who, as Son of David shall reign and 
shall be wise and shall execute judgment 
in the earth (Jeremias xxiii: 5), or Daniel, 
who announced a kingdom to be established 
by the God of Heaven which “shall never be 
destroyed shall stand forever” 
(Daniel ii: 44); and somewhat further on, 
“I believe, therefore, in the vision of the 
night, and lo, one like the Son of Man came 
with the clouds of heaven, and He came even 
to the ancient of days, and they presented 
Him, before Him, and He gave Him power, 
and glory and a kingdom; and all the peoples 
and tribes shall serve Him; His power is 
everlasting power that shall not be taken 
away; and His kingdom shall not be de- 
stroyed (Daniel vii:13-14). 


The Meek King 


Do not all the holy writers of the gospels 
recognize that prediction of Zachary concern- 
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ing the Meek King who, “riding upon an 
ass, and upon the foal of an ass, was to 
enter Jerusalem, the Just One and Savior? 
(Zachary ix:9). The same doctrine of 
Christ as King which we have found written 
in the books of the Old Testament is not 
lacking in the pages of the New, but, on the 
contrary, magnificently and splendidly con- 
firmed, in which connection we need scarcely 
mention the message of the archangel by 
whom the Virgin is instructed she was to 
bear a son, to Whom “the Lord God shall 
give the throne of David, His Father, and 
Who shall reign in the house of Jacob for- 
ever, and of Whose kingdom there will be 
no end” (Luke i: 33). 

Christ Himself gives testimony of His 
empire, as when He spoke in His last sermon 
to the people concerning rewards and punish- 
ments to be meted out to the just and the 
wicked, when he answered the Roman gov- 
enor inquiring publicly whether He was a 
king; when, after He had arisen, He com- 
mitted to the apostles the charge to teach and 
baptize all nations as far as they could, at- 
tributing to Himself the name of King (Mat- 
thew xxv :31-40), openly proclaimed Himself 
King (John xviii:37), and solemnly declared 
that all power was given to Him in heaven 
and on earth (Matthew xxviii:18), by which 
words He can mean only the magnitude of 
His power and the infinitude of His kingdom. 

It is surprising, therefore, if He who is 
called “Prince of the Kings of the Earth” 
(Apocalypse i:5) be the same who appeared 
to the apostle in his vision of the future 
“having on His garment and on His thigh 
written “King of Kings and Lord of Lords” 
(Apocalypse xix: 16), “for the Father hath 
appointed Him (Christ) heir of all things” 
(Hebrews i:1), and it behooveth Him to 
reign until at the end of the world He shall 
place all His enemies under the feet of God 
the Father (I Corinthians xv:25). 

From this common teaching of the sacred 
books it must certainly follow that the 
Catholic Church, which is the kingdom of 
Christ on earch, in order to bring before all 
men and in all lands its author and founder, 
through the yearly cycle of the secred 
liturgy, should hail Him King and Lord and 
King of Kings in manifold ceremonies of 
veneration. 

As in her oldest offices of praise and in her 
ancient sacramentaries she has used these 
expressions of honor, all expressing one and 


the same thing in a marvelous variety of 
voices, so in her public prayers offered daily 
to the Divine Majesty and in the immolation 
of the Immaculate Victim she uses them at 
present ; in this perpetual laudation of Christ 
as King, it is easy to perceive the most 
beautifull agreement between our own and 
the oriental rites, so that in this matter also 
it is right to say: “The law of prayer de- 
termines the law of belief.” 


The Hypostatic Union 


Cyril of Alexandria indicates the founda- 
tion on which this Gignity and power of Our 
Lord rest: “In one word, He has dominion 
over every creature, not extorted by violence, 
nor acquired from any sources other than 
His essence and nature (Luke x); that is, 
His principality is founded on the admirable 
union which is called “hypostatic,” whence 
it follows not only that Christ is to be adored 
as God by angels and men, but also that 
angels and men must obey as subjects His 
empire as man. 

Thus, by the very title of “hypostatic” 
union Christ possesses power over every 
creature. What could be more agreeable or 
sweet to think upon than that Christ has em- 
pire over us, not only by a natural right, 
but by an acquired right also, viz., by His 
redemption. Would that all forgetful men 
would recall of what value we are in the 
Savior’s eyes: “You were not redeemed with 
corruptible things, as gold or silver, 
but with the precious blood of Christ, as of 
a lamb unspotted and undefiled” (1 Peter 
i: 18-19). 

We are no longer our own, since Christ 
bas bought us with a “great price” (I 
Corinthians vi:20). Our very bodies “are 
the members of Christ” (I Corinthians vi: 
15). 

Now, in order to show briefly the effect 
and the nature of this principality, it con- 
sists, as need scarcely be said, of that three- 
fold power without which principality is 
meaningless. The testimonies concerning the 
universal empire of our Redeemer already 
adduced and cited from the sacred Scriptures 
are more than sufficient proof of this, and it 
is an article of Catholic faith that Christ 
Jesus has been given to all men as Redeemer, 
in Whom they trust, and as a lawmaker also, 
Whom they obey. 

The gospels narrate not so much that He 
founded laws as that the laws constituted 
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Him a founder. Whosoever shall keep His 
precepts, they, according to the Divine 
Master, now in one phrase and now in an- 
other, are to experience His charity and to 
dwell in His love (John xiv:15; xv:10). 


Spiritual Kingdom 


The judicial power given to Him by His 
Father, Jesus spoke of to the Jews when 
they accused Him of violating the Sabbath 
rest by His marvelous cure of the infirm 
man: “For neither doth the Father judge 
any man, but hath given all judgment to the 
Son” (John v: 22), in which is comprised, 
since it cannot be separated from judgment, 
that He may confer by His own right reward 
and punishment on men still living. 

Besides, that power which is called execu- 
tive must also be attributed to Christ, since 
it is necessary that all obey His empire and 
submit to that imposition of punishments on 
the contumacious from which there can be 
no escape. 

However, the texts which We have cited 
above plainly show, and Christ our Lord by 
His manner of action confirms the fact, that 
this kingdom is in a special manner spiritual 
and concerned with spiritual things. In fact, 
on more than one occasion when the Jews 
and even the apostles themselves erroneously 
thought that Christ would establish liberty 
for the people and restore the Kingdom of 
Israel, He deprived them of this vain opinion 
and hope. 

Proclaimed King by a surrounding multi- 
tude of admirers, He deprecated both the 
name and the honor by fleeing and hiding. 
Before the Roman governor He declared His 
kingdom is not of this earth. It is a kingdom 
as described in the gospels into which men 
may prepare to enter by doing penance; into 
which they cannot enter except by faith and 
baptism. This baptism, though an external 
rite, signifies nevertheless and effects interior 
regeneration. This kingdom is opposed only 
by that of satan and the powers of darkness, 
and it requires of its citizens not only that, 
with mind detached from riches and earthly 
goods, they cultivate refinement of morals 
and thirst and hunger after justice, but also 
that they deny themselves and take up their 
cross. 

A Perpetual Victim 


Since, however, Christ has acquired the 
Church as its Redeemer by His blood, and 
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as Priest He is perpetually offering himself 
as a victim for sin, who does not see that this 
His royal function itself takes on and shares 
in the nature of both these titles? It is a 
shameful error to deny to Christ as man has 
empire over any civil thing whatsoever, since 
He has from His Father the most absolute 
right over all created things, as all things 
have been placed in His power. 

However, as long as He lived on the earth 
He abstained from exercising such dominion 
and, although He despised the possession and 
the effort to acquire human things, yet He 
allowed and still allows them to their pos- 
sessors. According to the very beautiful 
words, “He depriveth not of mortal things 
who giveth heavenly kingdom” (hymn, Epiph- 
any). Therefore, the principality of Our Re- 
deemer embraces all men, on which point we 
gladly make our own the words of our pred- 
ecessor of immortal memory, Leo XIII: 

“His empire extends not only over Catholic 
nations and those who, having been duly 
washed in the waters of holy baptism, be- 
long of right to the church, although erro- 
neous opinions keep them astray, or dissent 
from her teaching cuts them off from her 
care; it comprises also all those who are de- 
prived of the Christian faith, so that the 
whole human race is most truly under the 
power of Jesus Christ.” 

Nor should individuals think that domestic 
and civil groups, because they form a society, 
are less under the power of Christ than the 
individual. There is but one and the same 
source of salvation for an individual and for 
the community. “Neither is there salvation 
in any other, for there is no other name 
under heaven given to man whereby we must 
be saved” (Acts iv: 12). There is but one 
and same author of public prosperity and 
true salvation for the citizen as for the com- 
monwealth. 


Shut Out from Law 


“Not by one cause is a State blessed, and 
man by another, since the State is nothing 
else but a multitude of men dwelling in har- 
mony” (Augustine, ad Macedonium 18, c. 
III). Let not, therefore, the rulers of States 
refuse themselves to give, or to let the people 
give, public manifestation of reverence and 
of service to the empire of Christ, if they 
wish with unimpaired authority to advance 
and increase the fortunes of their country. 
For what we wrote at the beginning of our 
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pontificate of the rapidly diminishing rights 
of authority and respect for power may be 
repeated now as not less true and applicable. 

“For with God and Jesus Christ, as we 
deplored, shut out from the laws and the 
commonwealth, with authority no longer de- 
rived from God, but from man, it must hap- 
pen that the very foundations of 
authority will crumble without the loss of the 
principal reason why some should have the 
right to govern and others the duty to obey. 
The whole fabric of human society must be 
shaken, as it rests no longer on any solid 
basis or support” (Ubi Arcano). 

Wherefore, whenever men shall in public 
and private acknowledge the royal power of 
Christ, incredible benefits will necessarily 
come to the entire civil community, as, for 
instance, justice and liberty, order and tran- 
quillity, concord and peace; for, as the royal 
dignity of our Lord imbues the human au- 
thority of princes and governors with relig- 
ion, so also it ennobles the duties and serv- 
ices of citizens. Hence the Apostle Paul, 
when commanding wives and servants that 
they should venerate Christ in the husband 
and in the master, warned, however, that 
they are not to obey them as men, but only 
because they hold the place of Christ, since 
it would not be right that men redeemed by 
Christ should be subject to men: “You are 
bought with a price; be not made bondslaves 
of men” (I Corinthians vii: 23). 


Concord and Peace 


Now, if rulers and magistrates legitimately 
chosen be convinced that they rule not by 
their own right, but by the mandate and in 
the place of the Divine King, is it not clear 
how holily and wisely they would use their 
authority, and how reasonable they would be 
in making and in executing laws for the com- 
mon good and the human dignity of their 
subjects? From this the tranquillity of order 
would surely grow and, with every source of 
sedition removed, become permanent. 

Whereas when a citizen beholds in a prince, 
or any other of the commonwealth, men by 
nature his equal and for one cause or other 
unworthy and censurable, he will not on that 
account ignore their right of rule when in 
them he will perceive the image and author- 
ity of Christ as God and Man. 

As for the principal functions of concord 
and peace, it is clear that the broader this 
kingdom becomes and spreads among men 


universally, all the more will they become 
conscious of the common interest which binds 
them together, and this consciousness, besides 
anticipating and preventing frequent dissen- 
sions, will also soften and diminish their 
asperities. 

Nay, if the kingdom of Christ should in 
fact embrace all as it does by right, could 
we despair of that peace which the King of 
Peace brought upon earth? He who came to 
reconcile all things, who did not come to be 
ministered unto but to minister, and, al- 
though He was God of all, gave an example 
of humility, establishing a special law con- 
nected with the precepts of charity, saying 
besides: “My yoke is sweet and My burden 
light.” Oh, what blessings we should enjoy 
if individuals and families and States would 
allow themselves to be governed by Christ! 

“Then at length,” to use the words which 
our predecessor, Leo XIII, addressed to the 
entire sacred hierarchy 25 years ago, “it will 
be possible to heal all wounds, then every 
right will revive again the hope of pristine 
authority, then will the ornaments of peace 
be restored, and then will swords be shat- 
tered and arms fall from the hands, when all 
shall accept willingly and obey the empire of 
Christ, and every tongue confess that the 
Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory of God the 
Father” (Annum Sanctum, 25 May, 1899). 


A Special Feast 


Now since for this it is necessary to spread 
abroad as widely as possible a knowledge of 
the royal dignity of our Savior in order that 
these most desirable advantages be more 
properly appreciated and that they become 
more stable in Christian society, it would 
seem that nothing will be better for this pur- 
pose than to establish a proper and special 
feast day of Christ as King. For imbuing 
the people with the faith and leading them 
by faith to the interior joys of life, far more 
efficacious are the annual celebrations of the 
sacred mysteries than even the most weighty 
documents of ecclesiastical teaching. As a 
rule, these latter reach only the few and the 
more learned, whereas the former impress 
and teach all the faithful. One means, we 
may say, speaks but once; the other speaks 
every year and forever. The document ap- 
peals effectively to the mind, the feast to 
mind and heart; that is, to the whole man. 
Since man consists of soul and body, he 
should be so moved and interested as to drink 
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in divine doctrine more abundantly through 
the variety and beauty of the sacred rites 
and, converting it into vigor and blood, make 
it serve him for progress in the spiritual 
life. It is, besides, handed down by tradition 
that celebrations of this kind in the course 
of the centuries have grown one out of the 
other whenever the necessity or utility of the 
Christian people seemed to demand them; 
when, for instance, the people were to be 
strengthened in some common crisis, to be 
fortified against the spread of heretical 
error, or moved with more vivid recollection 
and emotion to recall with more earnest piety 
some mystery of faith or some great blessing 
of the divine goodness. 

Thus it was from the first ages of our 
redemption, when Christians were most 
cruelly persecuted they began to commemo- 
rate the martyrs with sacred rites, so that 
Augustine says: “The solemnities of the 
martyrs were exhortations to martyrdom” 
(Sermon 47, on Saints). The liturgical 
honors paid later on to holy confessors, 
virgins, and widows had a wonderful effect 
in encouraging among the faithful the pur- 
suit of virtues which were needed in times 
of peace. Most of all, the celebration of the 
feasts which were instituted in honor of the 
most blessed virgin brought about that Chris- 
tians not only cultivated her as the mother of 
God and as a most intimate patroness, but 
also loved her more ardently as a mother left 
to them by the Redeemer, as by will and 
testament. 

It is in this connection we admire the 
design of the most provident God Who, as 
He is wont to draw good out of evil itself, 
permits at times either that popular faith 
and piety may grow remiss, or that false 
doctrines may undermine Catholic truth, with 
the result, however, that these latter will 
stand out with a certain new splendor, and 
the former, roused from their sluggishness, 
will aim at something higher and holier. 

Of a fact, the solemnities which in less re- 
mote days were introduced into the annual 
calendar of the liturgy were not otherwise in 
their origins nor different in their fruits, as, 
for instance, when reverence and devotion to 
the august sacrament was growing cold, the 
feast of Corpus Christi was instituted, so 
that special processions and supplications, ex- 
tended to eight days, might restore among the 
people the public adoration of Our Lord; and 
as, again, the celebration in honor of the 
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Sacred Heart of Jesus was introduced when 
the minds of men, debilitated and discour- 
aged by the sadness and morose severity of 
the Jansenists, had utterly cooled and been 
frightened away from the love of God and 
confidence in salvation. 


Disease of Laicism 


In ordering that Christ should be wor- 
shiped as King by the universal Catholic 
body, we are at one and the same time pro- 
viding for the necessities of these times and 
applying the principal remedy for the disease 
which is affecting human society. We are 
speaking of the disease of our age, laicism, 
as it is called, with its errors and nefarious 
movements, and impiety, which, as you know, 
venerable brethren, has matured not over- 
night, since it has already long infected the 
very organism of States, beginning with de- 
nial of the empire of Christ over all nations; 
denying what exists by the very right of 
Christ, the right of the church to teach the 
human race, to make laws, to rule its people, 
and to bring them to eternal happiness. 

Gradually, in the most unseemly way, it 
has put the religion of Christ on a footing 
with false religions, and then permitted it to 
be subject to civil power and to the will of 
princes and magistrates. Going further, 
some believe it proper to substitute a sort 
of natural religion and of natural emotion 
for the divine. Nor are there wanting States 
which believe they can do without God and 
which put their religion and impiety in 
neglect of God. 

The very bitter fruits which such defection 
from Christ on the part of individual citizens 
and States has brought so permanently we 
complain of in our Encyclical Letters Ubi 
Arcani, and we complain of them again today, 
namely, the sowing everywhere of the seeds 
of discord ; the kindling of the flames of envy, 
and of dissensions among the peoples which 
cause such delays of reconciliation and peace ; 
excessive cupidity, which is so often con- 
cealed under the pretext of the public good 
and love of country; the consequent strife 
among citizens and a blind and immoderate 
selfishness which, seeking nothing except its 
own advantage and emolument, measures all 
things by these; the profound disturbances 
of domestic peace, owing to oversight and 
negligence of duty; the impairing of the 
union and stability of the family; the shat- 
tering of human society to the verge of ruin. 
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Duty of Faithful 


It is this annual observance henceforth of 
Christ as King which moves us to the high- 
est hope that human society may auspiciously 
hasten to return to the most loving Savior. 
It should be the part of Catholics to mature 
and hasten this return by active effort, 
though many of them do not seem to have 
social position or to possess the authority 
which those should have who bear the torch 
of truth. This disadvantage may be due to 
the inactivity or the timidity of good men, 
who either avoid opposition or face it 
weakly, with the result that the enemies of 
the church grow in rashness and audacity. 

If, however, the faithful commonly under- 
stand that they are to struggle bravely and 
continuously under the standards as Christ 
as King, they will, with the zeal of the apos- 
tleship, be zealous in bringing back to their 
Lord souls that are astray or uninstructed, 
and they will strive to safeguard His rights. 

Besides, will not the celebration of the 
solemnity of Christ as King every year in 
every part of the world greatly help to ex- 
pose and in some manner repair the public 
defection which laicism has brought about 
with so much damage to society? Indeed, 
the greater the indignity offered to the sweet- 
est name of our Redeemer in international 
conventions, and the greater the silence 
about Him in the courts, all the louder 
should He be proclaimed and the more 
broadly the rights of the royal dignity and 
power of Christ be affirmed. 

Have we not seen the way to institute the 
celebration of this feast happily and impres- 
sively prepared from the very end of the last 
century? Every one knows how wisely and 
how excellently well this devotion has been 
advocated in every part of the world in books 
in many languages; and also how the prin- 
cipality and empire of Christ has been recog- 
nized in the custom by which innumerable 
congregations have. dedicated and devoted 
themselves to the most sacred heart of Jesus. 


Under Eucharistic Veil 


Not congregations only have done this, but 
States also and kingdoms; nay, the whole 
human race, with Leo XIII inspiring and 
guiding, was auspiciously consecrated to the 
same Divine Heart in the holy year of 1900. 


Nor should we overlook how wonderfully the 
crowded eucharistic conventions peculiar to 
our day have contributed to the solemn dec- 
laration of this royal power of Christ over 
human society, having in view either that 
special dioceses and localities and nations or 
that the people of the universe assemble to 
venerate and worship Christ our King hidden 
under the eucharistic veil; so that by ser- 
mons in hall and temple, by common adora- 
tion of the august sacrament publicly ex- 
posed, by magnificent processions, Christ 
should be hailed as our King divinely given. 

Very properly, therefore, you will agree 
that the Christian people, led by a divine in- 
stinct, wish to restore to this Jesus, Whom 
impious men were unwilling to receive when 
He came unto His own, all His royal rights, 
leading Him as they do from the silence and 
hiddenless of the sacred temples throughout 
the streets of the cities after the manner of 
one who is triumphant. 

Therefore, to complete the design which we 
have mentioned, the holy year now closing 
affords the most favorable opportunity, since 
the most benign God, either by increased gifts 
of His grace or by new impulses to aspire 
for the better gifts, has confirmed the minds 
of the faithful in their progress on the right 
way after the celestial goods which surpasses 
all understanding. Whether, therefore, we 
consider the petitions addressed to us, or 
record what has happened during the great 
jubilee, there is every reason why we should 
at length appoint the day, earnestly desired 
by all, on which we decide Christ is to be 
worshiped as King of the whole human race 
by a proper and special feast. 

For this year, as we said in the bgeinning, 
this divine King, truly wonderful in His 
saints, with a new array of His soldiers 
raised to the heavenly honors, has been 
gloriously magnified; this year, also, by the 
unusual exposition of objects, and to some 
extent of these labors, it has been possible 
for all to admire the victories won by the 
heralds of the gospel in spreading His king- 
dom; this year finally, by the solemn anni- 
versary of the Nicene Council, we have com- 
memorated the establishment of the truth 
that the incarnate word is consubstantial 
with the Father, and on this rests as on its 
foundation the empire of the same Christ 
over all peoples. 
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Institutes Feast 


Therefore, by our apostolic authority, we 
institute the Feast of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
as King every year and in all the world on 
the last Sunday of the month of October— 
that is, the one just preceding the celebra- 
tion of all the saints. We command also 
that on that day each year be renewed the 
dedication of the human race to the most 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, which our predecessor, 
Pius X of holy memory, ordered to be 
repeated each year. For this year only we 
wish that this be done on the 31st of this 
month, on which day we ourselves with pon- 
tifical ritual will celebrate mass in honor of 
Christ the King, ordaining that this same 
consecration be made in our presence. 

We believe we cannot close the holy year 
better or more fittingly, nor give a greater 
expression of our gratitude to Christ the 
Immortal King of ages, interpreting in this 
the grateful wishes also of the whole Catho- 
lic world for the benefits conferred upon us 
during this holy time of the church and upon 
the whole Catholic body. 

Nor is there any reason, venerable brethren, 
why we should dwell long or in detail on the 
cause for decreeing a feast of Christ the King 
distinct from those others in which there is 
some intimation and celebration of His royal 
dignity. Suffice it to remark that although 
in all the feasts of Our Lord the material 
object, as it is called, be Christ, the formal 
object is altogether distinct from the royal 
power and title of Christ. Our reason for 
Sunday is that not only the 
clergy may pay their observances by cele- 
brating mass and reading the office, but that 
the people also, free from their usual occu- 
pations, may in the spirit of holy joy, obedi- 
ence, nd service give their noble testimony 
to Christ. 

The last Sunday of October, when the litur- 
gical year is near its close, has seemed to us 
more suitable than other days for this cele- 
bration. For thus it will happen that the 
mysteries of the life of Jesus Christ com- 
memorated during the year will be completed 
and fulfilled by the sacred solemnity of Christ 
as King, and, before celebrating the glory of 
all the saints, the glory of Him who triumphs 
in all the saints and elect will be preached 
and emphasized. 


designating 
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Advantages to Be Gained 


Let this, therefore, venerable brethren, be 
your task; let this be your share: to see that 
on stated days before this annual celebration 
sermons be preached to the people in every 
parish informing and instructing them accu- 
rately on the nature, manner, and importance 
of the subject, so that they may arrange and 
conform their lives in such a manner as to be 
worthy of giving faithful and zealous tribute 
to the empire of the divine King. 

May it please you, venerable brethren, in 
concluding these letters to set forth briefly 
what advantages we hope for and promise 
ourselves from this public worship of Christ 
as King, both for the church, for every so- 
ciety, and for the good of all the faithful. 
By paying these honors to the principality 
of Our Lord, we must recall to mind that the 
church, constituted as it is, a perfect society 
by Christ, with a natural right, which it can- 
not relinquish, of demanding full liberty and 
immurity from the civil power in performing 
the duties divinely committed to it, of teach- 
ing, ruling, and leading to eternal happiness 
all those who are of Christ’s Kingdom, can- 
not be dependent on any foreign power. 

Nay, commonwealths should also 
give similar liberty to orders and congrega- 
tions of religious of both sexes, who, since 
they are the most powerful auxiliaries of 
the pastors of the church in promoting and 
establishing the kingdom of Christ, their prin- 
cipal labor, and in overcoming the threefold 
concupiscence of the world by their religious 
vows, and by the profession of a more perfect 
life, so that the holiness which the divine 
Founder commended as a_ distinguishing 
of the church may with increased 
forever, day by day, stand out 


more, 


mark 
splendor 
luminously before the eyes of all. 

The very celebration of this festal day an- 
nually throughout the world will remind 
States that they, like private individuals, are 
bound as magistrates and rulers by the duty 
to worship and obey Christ publicly. It will 
recall to them the thought of that last judg- 
ment in which Christ, not only rejected from 
public affairs, but also contemptuously neg- 
lected and ignored, will most severely avenge 
such injustice, since His royal dignity re- 
quires that every commonwealth conform to 
the divine commandments and Christian prin- 
ciples in making laws, in determining rights, 
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and in training the minds of the young to 
sound doctrine and moral integrity. 


Nothing Exempt 

Besides, it is marvelous how much strength 
and virtue the Christian faithful will derive 
from the consideration of these things in 
fashioning their souls after the model of a 
genuine Christian life. If to Christ the Lord 
is given all power in Heaven and on earth, 
if mortal men bought by His most precious 
blood are subject to His sway by a certain 
new title, if, finally, this power embraces all 
human nature, it is clear that nothing in us 
is exempt from such an empire. 

He must, therefore, reign in the mind of 
man, and man, with perfect submission, 
should assent firmly and constantly to re- 
vealed truth and all the doctrines of Christ. 
He must reign in the will, which shou!d obey 
divine laws and precept. He must reign in 
the soul, which, denying its natural appetites, 
should love God above all things and adhere 
to Him alone. He must reign in the body and 
in its members, which as instruments, or, to 
use the words of the Apostle Paul, as “arms 
of justice unto God” (Romans vi: 13), should 
serve for the interior holiness of souls. If 
all these things be thoroughly laid open and 
proposed for the consideration of the faith- 
ful, they will be more easily led to the most 
perfect things. 

May it be, venerable brethren, that those 
who are not of the faith may come to desire 
and accept the sweet yoke of Christ for their 
salvation, and that all of us who in the merci- 
ful designs of God are of the household may 
act not reluctantly, but earnestly, lovingly, 
and holily. By our life conformed to the laws 
of the divine kingdom, may we bring forth 
joyfully a harvest of fruits and, as good and 
faithful servants of Christ, become, in His 
celestial kingdom, partakers of everlasting 
blessedness and glory. 

Let this wish and prayer of ours for you, 
venerable brethren, be a token of our paternal 
charity on the approach of the nativity of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, and, as a means of 
obtaining Divine blessings, accept the apos- 
tolical benediction, which we lovingly impart 
to you, venerable brethren, and to your clergy 
and people. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, on the 
eleventh day of the month of December, in 
the holy year 1925, the fourth of our pon- 
tificate. 


News in Brief 





Dr. MicuEL ABADIA MENDOz was elected, 
February 14, President of the Republic of 
Colombia, his four-year term to begin August 
7. Dr. Abadia has been prime minister under 
several presidents and has been minister of 
Colombia to Chile. His election was uncon- 
tested. 


THE DE FACTO GOVERNMENT OF EcUADOR, on 
January 20, published a decree providing for 
the convocation of a constitutional conven- 
tion May 24. On that date the convention 
will be charged with the formation of a new 
temporary government and the making of a 
new constitution. 


A PROPOSED CALENDAR REFORM unifies the 
years and months as follows: The year is 
divided into four equal parts, each beginning 
with Sunday and ending with Saturday. 
Thirteen weeks compose a quarter. To com- 
plete the solar year, an extra day is added 
between Saturday, December 31, and Sunday, 
January 1, to be called New Year’s Day. A 
quadrennial day is added every fourth year, 
between June and July. It is suggested that 
four quarter-days, March 31, June 31, Sep- 
tember 31, and December 31, should be de 
voted to the celebration of brotherhood ideas. 
The subjects proposed are Peace Day, Chil- 
dren’s Day, Labor Day, and Thanksgiving 
Day. 


WAR BETWEEN SWEDEN AND DENMARK is 
definitely outlawed by an unlimited arbitra- 
tion treaty between the two nations signed 
January 20. The pact provides for the arbi- 
tration of all questions, including even those 
of national honor and “vital interests.” A 
similar treaty was concluded recently be- 
tween Sweden and Norway and negotiations 
to the same end are understood to be in 
progress with Finland. 


AERONAUTICS HAS RECEIVED NEW IMPETUS 
through the two gifts by Mr. Daniel Guggen- 
heim. Last summer he gave New York Uni- 
versity $500,000 to establish a school of 


aéronautics. In January, this year, he es- 


tablished a fund of $2,500,000 to assist the 
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freight and passenger carrying service in the 
United States until it can be self-supporting. 


UNDER THE CAPTION “Why not a Coolidge 
doctrine!” the Spectator (London) makes 
the novel suggestion that President Coolidge, 
by a message to Congress or otherwise, 
should openly inform the world what is 
America’s attitude toward the problem of 
“last resort.” The Spectator suggests that the 
United States should act as a “buttress” out- 
side the League of Nations and lay down 
that wherever there is a breaker of the peace 
who refuses to recognize the sanctity of a 
treaty concluded between powers, there 
America sees an enemy to mankind. On the 
other hand, the paper says it should be em- 
phasized that wherever America finds a fol- 
lower of peace, a country which fulfills 
pledges and treaties, a nation anxious to re- 
duce armaments and rely on right, not might, 
there it recognizes a friend and fellow 
worker. In conclusion, the article says: “If 
President Coolidge should find it possible to 
do this—and only he can judge the time and 
method—he would do as great an act as that 
of President Monroe.” 


“PLATZ DER REPUBLIK” is the new name 
given to the famous square in Berlin formerly 
known as “K6énigsplatz.”’ 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS OF JAPAN pub- 
lishes two monthly magazines, “International 
Understanding” and a children’s magazine 
called “The World and Ourselves.” 


ACCORDING TO A COMMITTEE appointed by 
the Soviet Government to inquire into the 
question of homeless children, there are now 
in Russia more than 300,000 such children. 
Many of them are so morally warped or 
physically diseased, or both, that the com- 
mittee recommends very drastic measures as 
the only hope of their reclamation or con- 
trol. 


THE LAST SESSION OF THE Porto Rico LEcIs- 
LATURE passed an act creating a child-welfare 
board to study problems affecting childhood 
and to revise child-welfare legislation, 


“FOUNDATIONS OF AMERICAN - JAPANESE 
FRIENDSHIP,” a brochure from the pen of Mr. 
Jiuji C. Kasai, Director of the Pan-Pacific 
Club, has appeared in Tokyo. In the con- 
clusion, the writer sums up the following 
as the chief reasons why Japan and the 
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United States should be strong friends: 
Geographical position, business, sentiment, 
and moral considerations. At the end of the 
brochure is appended a “Japanese Tribute 
to the Honorable E. A. Bancroft, the late 
American Ambassador.” The concluding sen- 
tence is to the effect that Mr. Bancroft “has 
efficiently and successfully been the ambassa- 
dor whose task was one of preaching and 
living equality in friendship and co-opera- 
tion.” 


SERIOUS FLOODS IN THE STATE OF NAYARIT, 
Mexico, early in January created a dire situa- 
tion affecting the people residing in that 
west coast section. Judge John Barton 
Payne, immediately offered American Red 
Cross assistance to President Calles of 
Mexico and to the Mexican Red Cross, which 
was accepted. This relief fund of $10,000 
is being expended by an American committee 
under the direction of the American consul 
in conjunction with the local Mexican com- 
mittee. The Mexican Red Cross, in a mes- 
sage to Judge Payne, expressed “its gratitude 
for the noble action which your organization 
has taken on behalf of our countrymen, who 
have so deeply suffered on account of the 
floods.” 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE, on January 18, issued 
invitations to seventeen nations to partici- 
pate in the Second Pan-American Red Cross 
Conference, which is to be held in Washing- 
ton from May 25 to June 5. It is also 
probable that representatives will be present 
as guests from Japan ard other countries. 
There is every indication that this Second 
Pan-American Conference will bring revela- 
tions of the rapidity of the growth of the 
Red Cross organizations of Latin America, 
and also carry a far step forward the health 
standards of the Western Hemisphere. 


ACCORDING TO ESTIMATES by Dr. H. B. 
Schwartz, chairman of the Americanization 
Committee of the Hawaii Education Associa- 
tion, 2,300 American citizens of Japanese an- 
cestry residing in Hawaii will renounce Jap- 
anese citizenship during 1925. Four hundred 
and thirty-six applications to retain Japanese 
citizenship were granted in the 10 months 
which ended on October 31. 


CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS were greatly 
developed in Mexico in 1925. President 
Calles, before he was elected President, made 
an intensive study of German cooperatives 
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and followed it by a campaign of education 
for them in Mexico. A Mexican society has 
now been organized under the department 
of education, providing an outlet for the 
products of the technical and art schools. 
Other cooperatives are under way and Presi- 
dent Calles looks forward to peasant coopera- 
tives to aid agricultural production. 


THE CHINA YEAR Book For 1925 reports 
the final drafting, by the law codification 
commission, of the penal the penal 
procedure code, and the civil procedure code. 
The commission is now drafting the com- 
mercial laws. While these laws are not yet 
uniformly applied through China, their codifi- 
eation marks a long step in legal reform, and 
toward the abolition of extraterritoriality in 
China. 


code, 


THE CENSUS OF ALL JAPAN, concluded Oc- 
tober, 1925, shows the population of the whole 
Empire to be 83,454,347. This includes 
Formosa, 3,994,236; Korea, 19,519,908; and 
Saghalien, 203,504. The population of Japan 


proper is 59,736,704. 


SWEDISH ECONOMISTS STATE that in general 
Sweden has grown richer during the last 
quarter century. Living standards have im- 
proved and the hours of labor have decreased. 
Its mercantile marine has grown immensely. 
Twenty-five years ago half its vessels were 
sailing craft; now it has steamship lines to 
Australia, South America, India, the Far East 
and the two coasts of America. 


NEGOTIATIONS ARE IN PROGRESS between the 
Soviet Government and the Aero-Lloyd Air 
Transport Company of Germany for the es- 
tablishment of an airplane service between 
London and Tokio by way of Russia, 


AN AIR PATROL TO DETECT FOREST FIRES Was 
carried on, experimentally, on the west coast 
of the United States last summer. A new 
feature of the 1925 fire-patrol was the employ- 
ment of reserve officer pilots of the Army 
Air Service and civilian mechanics. The 
results seem to warrant the further develop- 
ment of the service, and especially the fire- 
fighting possibilities of the airplane. 


REPRESENTATIVE BLOoM, OF NEW YoRK, sug- 
gests changing the name of the War Depart- 
ment to the Department of the Army. He 
claims that there is something aggressive in 
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the word “war” and that it conjures up 
visions of bloodshed which arouse the pas- 
sions of men. He insists that articles in the 
magazines and the press of the country which 
refer to the “War Department” always vis- 
ualize the possibility and even probability of 
war. His idea is that if we get rid of this 
objectionable word other nations will follow 
suit, and eventually the prospects of war in 
its more dreadful aspects will be minimized. 


A Wortp-FELLowsHip MAP is planned for 
the hall of the administration building 
in Ohio Wesleyan University. Lights will 
illuminate places of special interest each day, 
and a bulletin near by will explain the event. 
Thus it is hoped by the Y. M. C. A., which 
is putting in the map, the students may be 
kept acquainted with important world events 
and be always interested in world fellowship. 


THE PERSIAN GOVERNMENT HAS AGREED to 
limit the opium poppy crop, which is grown 
extensively in that country and is a valuable 
source of revenue, if some other can be sub- 
stituted for it which will be as profitable. 
The commission, consisting of a Frenchman, 
an Italian, and an American, recommended 
by the International Institute at Rome, is to 
advise the Persian Government on this ques- 
tion. Half the cost, is being contributed 
by the American Bureau for Social Hygiene. 


Hon. Cartos F. GRISANTI has just been 
appointed Minister to Washington from the 
Government of Venezuela. Dr. Grisanti has 
rendered distinguished service as member of 
the Cabinet, President of the National Con- 
gress, and Senator. He was recently in 
Washington as delegate to the XXIII Con- 
ference of the Interparliamentary Union. 


AN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PASS- 
ports is to be held on May 12th. All coun- 
tries, including the non-members of the 
League, the United States, Russia, Turkey, 
and Mexico, have received invitations to send 
delegates, and it is expected that at least 
forty-five States will attend. In many quar- 
ters it is hoped that passports will be en- 
tirely abolished or that the international 
passport designed at the Paris Passport Con- 
ference will be universally adopted. 


THE AGREEMENT TO FUND THE WAR DEBT of 
Italy to Great Britain was signed in London 
January 27 by Count Volpi, of Italy, and Mr. 
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Churchill, of England. The London Times 
summarizes the terms agreed upon as fol- 
lows: In satisfaction of a war debt amount- 
ing in all to £610,000,000, Italy has offered to 
pay, and Great Britain has agreed to accept, 
an annual sum of £4,500,000, slightly reduced 
at first, over a period of sixty-two years. The 
first payment of £2,000,000 will be made in 
March. That is a brief summary of the agree- 
ment signed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and Count Volpi. In order to meet the 
desire of the Italian Government to maintain 
their gold reserve—with a view to relinking 
in the not distant future, we hope, their cur- 
rency with the gold standard—Great Britain 
has waived her claim to set off the £22,200,000 
of gold deposited in London in 1915 against 
the debt which we are writing off; and we 
have agreed to repay this amount of the 
precious metal by equal annual installments 
beginning in 1928. The gold was deposited 
here as part security for a loan much larger 
in amount, and it was subsequently shipped 
to America to pay for munitions of war. In 
effect this arrangement reduces the amount 
of the annuity in respect of the net war debt 
to £4,000,000. Further, we have agreed, in 
accordance with the offer made in the Bal- 
four note, to reduce the Italian payments 
even below the scale prescribed in the agree- 
ment if at any time in the future our effective 
receipts from reparations and inter-Allied 
debts suffice to cover the payments we our- 
selves are under obligation to make to the 
United States. Reduced to simple mathe- 
matical terms, the agreement represents the 
cancellation of approximately six-sevenths of 
the Italian war debt to this country. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By Raymond 
Leslie Buell. Pp. 768. Henry Holt, New 
York, 1925. Price, $5.00. 


Tite REcENT FoREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED 
States. By George H. Blakeslee. Pp. 368. 
Abingdon Press, New York, 1925. Price, 
$2.00. 

For conscientious reading, for study or for 
reference, Professor Buell’s book is remark- 
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able; it is clear, dispassionate, and compre- 
hensive. There is a map, a remarkably well- 
classified bibliography, an index and foot- 
note references. Furthermore, each chapter 
has divisions and subdivisions plainly indi- 
cated by the type. The English, too, is lucid 
and graphic. 

Professor Buell, who is an instructor in 
government at Harvard University, discusses 
in the book, not international law, interesting 
only to the expert, but those national poli- 
cies which might appeal, as a subject of 
study, to any citizen in a democracy which 
wishes to control its own foreign policy. He 
touches especially those international poli- 
cities that might lead to clashes, and the 
methods by which such clashes may be 
avoided, The subject is approached from the 
angle of political science. 

The topies are grouped under three heads— 
the problems of nationalism, and internation- 
alism; the problems of imperialism; and the 
settlement of international disputes. These 
are discussed in relation to concrete, uSually 
recent situations. 

The book covers practically the whole field 
of modern international relations, and illus- 
trations are drawn from the whole world. 

Professor Buell’s treatment of the control, 
especially the financial control of backward 
States, is particularly excellent, since he 
points out, not only the need of such a sys- 
tem, but also its dangers, and the means by 
which these dangers may be avoided. 

The book by Professor Blakeslee covers 
much of the same ground as that by Mr. 
Buell, except that it treats exclusively of 
American foreign policy. But his approach 
is from the particular to the general, while 
Mr. Buell uses the particular as illustration 
to his general topics. 

Mr. Blakeslee’s interesting discussion of 
the dangers threatening Pan-Americanism, 
the Monroe Doctrine, the League of Nations, 
and the possibility of its intervening in. say, 
a Caribbean situation, is well developed and 
thoughtfully sustained. In fact, the whole 
discussion of the League of Nations versus 
the United States is full of matter which 
leads one to ponder rather deeply the possi- 
bilities of the future. 

Professor Blakeslee spent some months in 
the State Department under Mr. Hughes, and 
his grasp of the policies of that period is, 
therefore, particularly firm. 
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He believes that, however obstinate, even 
belligerent we may have been in specific con- 
troversies, the American people are unalter- 
ably dedicated to the principles of peace. 
Therefore a peculiar obligation rests upon 
the United States. With her regional for- 
eign policies also strong, the method of co- 
operation with Europe and Asia is a matter 
to be worked out in new and careful but 
adequate, even if daring ways. 

Both these books are timely and vital. Mr. 
LBuell's, better arranged for study, perhaps, 
is of the essay type in style. Professor 
Blakeslee’s, while just as thoughtful, is of 
the platform type, stirring and dramatic in 
manner. The two books supplement each 
other admirably. 


Ten Years AFTER. A REMINDER. By Philip 
Gibbs. Pp. 246. George Doran Co., New 
York, 1925. Price, $2.50. 

To the American, it is not entirely the 
keen, passionate analysis of present-day 
Europe which is most striking in this book. 
Philip Gibbs does picture this sad Europe 
with a brush of flame. But the American 
reader is arrested by the brilliant English- 
man’s understanding of the American point 
of view. Such clarity of vision augurs well 
for future co-operation between the two con- 
tinents. 

Europe, at the close of the war, was ready 
and eager to respond to au appeal to ideal- 
ism. All peoples longed for a warless world. 
Moderate-minded folk, of which Mr. Gibbs 
believes there were very many, longed for a 
treaty which would mean peace. Instead, 
they got the Treaty of Versailles, reeking 
with injustices, incapable of fulfillment, sow- 
ing a thousand seeds of war. Its economics 
were particuiarly insane. “Future _histo- 
rians,” says Mr. Gibbs, “will be baffled by the 
psychology which produced it.” He is doubt- 
ful whether it was produced by plain igno- 
rance of the basic laws of economics, or 
whether it was a conspiracy not to tell the 
people that there would be no “fruits of war,” 
but only heavy taxation added to the toll of 
war itself, 

The rejection by the United States, of the 
League of Nations, Mr. Gibbs regards as a 
tragedy. And yet he sees the reasons for the 
rejection. They are not, he admits, “ignoble 
or merely selfish.” He sees, as we do, that 
our probable destiny is to be that of free 


arbitrators and not partisans in the future 
of civilization. America’s policy of refrain- 
ing from entanglements will be “immensely 
helpful to the peace idea.” Indeed, he says, 
to do otherwise might create a formidable 
balance of power. The United States, there- 
fore, should now remain an arbitrator. 

He finds the hope of the present situation 
to rest largely in this, combined with that 
passicnate longing of man almost everywhere 
for the elimination of war. 

American participation in reconstruction 
is generously reviewed in the book. Relief 
work in Russia under Mr. Hoover, in which 
Mr. Gibbs participated, the Washington Con- 
fierence, and, finally, the Dawes report are 
outlined. The Dawes report, especially, Mr. 
Gibbs welcomes. “It cuts like a clean wind 
through all sophistries, fantasies, illusions, 
and passions.” 

Mr. Gibbs sees perils ahead, as we all do. 
Always there are racial fears and hatreds. 
Russia is the “dark horse of Europe.” To 
these well-recognized perils he adds the ris- 
ing skill in war of the colored races of the 
world. 

The pook was published before Locarno. 
Yet, even then Mr. Gibbs descried reasons for 
hope, in the ebbing of the tides of hate and 
the slow but sure spreading of the spirit of 
reason, conciliation, and peace. 


PARIS, OR THE FUTURE OF WAR. By Captain 
B. H. Liddell Hart. Pp. 86. E. P. Dutton 
Co., New York, 1925. Price, $1.00. 

“Wars should be short,” says Mr. Hart. 
Therefore, he goes on, of the three possible 
military objectives, that should be chosen 
which will earliest overcome the enemy. 

The objectives possible are, first, the 
enemy’s military power; second, his country ; 
third, his will to resist. Of these, the third 
ought to be the one chosen, since it will finish 
the conflict earliest. 

There are, he thinks, three methods of sub- 
duing the will to resist. These are through 
the stomach, the pocket, and the spirit. 
Here, too, the third is the method which he 
thinks is the most feasible. Captain Hart 
discusses and dismisses the methods of block- 
ade, of striking at industrial resources and 
connections, as difficult and slow. Terrorism 
often defeats its own ends. But there is a 
method which he thinks is swift and com- 
paratively merciful. 
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Here he reaches the crux of his argument, 

and defends the use of non-lethal gases 

dropped from air-craft. These gases are 


easy and secret of manufacture, require little 
marksmanship in aiming, and will cause con- 
fusion without actual destruction in centers 
of population. Both gases and air-craft are 
as useful in civil life as in military opera- 
tions, and require, therefore, no enormous 
expenditure for war-time use. 

The opposition to non-lethal gases in war- 
fare comes, he says, from “those unwonted 
bed-fellows,” the “traditional militarist and 
the sentimental pacifist.” 

It is easy, of course, to see how impossible 
the old methods of military warfare have be- 
come, and Captain Hart’s arguments run 
along very smoothly. He does not, however, 
give any guarantee that the enemy will not 
use deadly gases, death rays, and what not. 
His whole book is based upon the assumption 
that major wars are still sure to come; that 
we have the two alternatives of making them 
more merciful or more horrible. 

It all goes to show that the whole world 
should be about the business of abolishing 
war by substitution of law and reason. Mere 
amelioration can never, in time of bitterness 
and rage, be made to work. 


SocraL Procress. A handbook of the Liberal 
Edited by William Floyd. Pp. 
New York, 1925. 


movement. 

242. The Arbitrator, 

Price, $2.50. 

The dedication of this book indicates its 
scope. It is written for “those who form 
conclusions from known facts, and who wish 
to outlaw war, abolish poverty, unveil super- 
stition, and secure justice.” 

The book is a collection of ascertainable 
facts, mostly American, under several heads, 
with tables and quotations illustrative of the 
topics. 

Under “Causes of discontent,” part 1, are 
chapters on the profit system, the industrial 
struggle, oppression by government, at- 
tempted reforms, class distinction, war and 
its causes, and injustices. 

The second part of the book outlines the 
Liberal movement. Here are many short 
articles, pro and con, on alphabetically ar- 
ranged subjects. In many cases neither side 
of a debatable question is satisfactorily set 
forth. In others there seems to be a decided 
bias on the part of the editor. 

The trend of the book, however, is con- 
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structive. Its value as a classification of 
tendencies and organizations seems to us 
considerably greater than its use as a com- 
pendium of information about most of them. 


THE Crowp. A study of the popular mind. 
By Gustav Le Bon. Pp. 239. T. Fisher 
Unwin, Ltd., London. Price, 7/6. 


Crowds seem to have a transitory, collec- 
tive mind quite other than those of the com- 
ponent individuals. The analysis of mass 
action is, therefore, very interesting. The 
Frenchman who writes this psychological 
study illustrates his statements from well- 
known history; yet he makes no attempt to 
prove his assertions. His conclusions, how- 
ever, seem to be well grounded and obvious. 

Crowds, he finds, whether collected in one 
spot or dispersed through a country, react 
upon each other in a manner almost hyp- 
notice, thus intensifying the result. A crowd 
differs from an individual in that it is apt 
to be divested of a sense of responsibility, 
and, under hypnotic contagion, is hardly 
conscious of its acts. 

The crowd, often extreme and excessive, 
does not, strange to say, demand truth. It 
is swayed by images, slogans, and prestige. 
Illusion, dramatized, is more powerful than 
truth, reasoned. But the crowd must have 
a god, a religion, a faith, about which to be 
enthusiastic. The would-be leader must ap- 
peal to the imagination. If he be swayed by 
a great emotion, himself, his influence will 
be more permanent; but a mere demagogue, if 
he knows how, may appeal to the crowd for 
a short time. 

But back of all 
mass action, whether swayed by leaders or 
the press, there seems to be a blind racial 
urge, a mysterious force which propels peo- 
ples to their destiny. Through great emo- 
tions, often through illusions, says Le Bon, 
through contagion and mutual hypnotism, 
races are irresistibly pushed along the path 
of civilization. The principle is as mystic, 
but as actual as the life principle in the 
acorn. 

With its emphasis upon affirmation, repeti- 
tion, idealism, and enthusiastic appeal, this 
book should prove a useful guide to those 
who wish to promote a cause. It is also an 
interesting handbook to those who merely 
wish to understand the ways of the crowd. 
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